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THE NEW SERIES—THREE BOOKS 








| HAMILTON'S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


UILT on the seasoned foundation of the old series 
these new books conform to recent developments 
in teaching and to present conditions of living. 


They eliminate waste: 7. ¢., They teach only such arithmetic as is useful in 
everyday life; no tims is spent on topics that are traditional but not practical. 


They teach the pupil to interpret problems before trying to solve them. 


They offer an abundance of problems dealing with school activities, community 
life and mercantile business. 





They utilize in constructive work the pupil's sense of observation and self-activity. 
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HOw TO TEACH AGRICULTURE 


SUCCESSFULLY THE 


RURAL SCHOO LS: 
‘Rotate the Subjects 


Avoid the Errors of Bookish Work and Skimming 


Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agriculture, keeps the work live, real and vital, 
makes it easier for the county superintendent, who usually has little or no help in rural 
supervision. 





“How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural Schools”—24 page illustrated 
yoklet. Sample copies 2 cents each. 

Send for List of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Mottoes, etc. This material 
will assist you in teaching Agriculture 


The sole object of the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester 
Company is to help YOU make YOUR work more effective. It is not a matter of making 
money out of the charts, slides, booklets, or any other material prepared and published by 
the Department. The Extension Department was not organized to make sales. But we do 
want to work with people who are in earnest; who really want to do something worth while. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY (inc.) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 








Nothing but WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, from the pages of P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
a book, while the whole world without unfolds a lesson writte: 
in the language of reality, unobscured by the reasonings of men. HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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cA NEW VOLUME IN THE 


Real, Live French | EDUCATIONAL SURVEY SERIES | 


t ractical, everyday topics — SELF-SURVEYS BY | 
the French one would need to know COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


if living in Paris—this is one sy WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph. D. 
With a Referendum to College and University Presidents. 
of the strong features of 


introducing the pupil immediately 


HIS is an important new book, and a com- 
panion volume to another new book, Self- 
J Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools, by the 

same author and President Carroll G. Pearse. 

The author, who has conducted many surveys, and 


is now the director of the Institute for Public Ser- 


° vice, New York City, makes available, in this book, 
the experience of investigators and managers as 
gleaned from extensive personal contact, from 
studying hundreds of college reports, and from 


suggestive letters and illustrations contributed 
A combination of the strongest from two hundred colleges. 


elements in both the direct Over 100 sections list and discuss steps to be taken 
in answering questions about the Survey Move- 
and the grammatical methods. ment in Higher Education, Procedure for a Co- 
operative Survey, Relation of Trustees to Presi- 
dent and Faculty, Executive and Business Effi- 


i j tural, live con- ciency, Faculty Government, Extra-Curricular Activ- 
It affords ample pract ce in natural s ities of Students, Course of Study, Instructional 
versation, while not neglecting thorough drill in Efficiency, Relation to College Communities. 

z As a handbook for practical use, it gives methods, 
grammatical forms. suggestions, and questions that have proved their 


value and have cost many thousands of dollars to 














It omits all burdensome and useless details secure, 
and exceptions, substituting wherever possible the —— wiiiliuetretions. — 
grammar of observation for the grammar of rules rii+392 pages. 83.00, postpaid. 
and definitions. — 

Illustrated. $1.25 Hi 
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READY FOR FALL USE 
Wentworth-Smith-Brown 


Junior High School Mathematics 


Book I - - - - - - 76 Cents 
Book II . - - - - - In Preparation 


These two books have been prepared to meet a specific demand. that of the 
junior high school, for a usable course in mathematics which gives to arithmetic the 
place due to its fundamental importance. 


Book I. The first half of Book | is devoted to arithmetic. The second half 
treats of intuitional and constructive geometry. Both arithmetic and geometry are 
arranged with respect to larger topics, the intention being to avoid lack of system 
and to give the student a feeling of mastery. The algebraic formula is gradually 
introduced before the student takes up Book I]. 


Book II is devoted to algebra and arithmetic, each making use of the important 
facts set forth in Book I. 


Not books that may be used but books that were written for Junior High Schools. 
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GEOGRAPHY A BASIS FOR PATRIOTISM : 


BY GENEVIEVE L. STONE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Organizations, the country over, are readjust- 
ing their plans to meet the new and increasing de- 
mands of the present world-crisis. The schools 
can be no exception. They would not if they 
could. In the minds of teachers—from the one- 
room rural-school teacher to the superintendent 
of the large city system—there is but a single 
question: “How can I make my work of im- 
mediate service?” In some cases school boards 
and state legislatures have anticipated the ques- 
tion and have answered: “Teach patriotism in the 
schools.” Some have gone so far as to stipulate 
the amount of time, to the exact number of min- 
utes. 

No doubt the wisdom of this—the teaching of 
patriotism, as such—is questionable, yet the fact 
remains that the schools can best give the knowl- 
edge, direct the thought, create the ideals, and if 
you please, establish the prejudices which make 
for intelligent, spontaneous patriotism. 

The importance of the school in this connection 
cannot be questioned. In the first place, our pub- 
lic schools are themselves the most democratic of 
institutions. Again and again we hear from for- 
eigners that the school is the one institution which 
has fully met their expectations of America. 
Every teacher should read the chapter, in Mary 
Antin’s “The Promised Land,” which deals with 
her Americanization in the public school. How 
proudly she sang “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” And 
yet is it not sung hundreds of times, daily, with no 
thought, no emotion, re-acting on the knowledge 
of this country of ours. 

Never have conditions in this country demanded 
a more unified loyalty and patriotism. The 
schools can be of immediate and far-reaching ser- 
vice, for it is written: “A little child shall lead 
them.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to show how the 
teaching of geography can stimulate and foster 
these emotions. 

In the first place geography gives the knowledge 
which makes intelligent comparisons possible; it 
points out the facts of surface, soil, and resources 
of the world, which establish the possibilities for 
all the people of the world. It says clearly: “Why 
not live and let live?” It indicates the control 
which natural conditions exert over the peoples of 
the earth. These things have not been clearly un- 
derstood and interpreted, else the world would not 
now be engaged in the art of destruction. 

The possibilities for contributing to a new na- 
tionalism, a desire to have the world enjoy what 
we as Americans enjoy, may well inspire every 
teacher during every geography lesson. “The 


people perish when they have no vision.” It is 
the teacher who may and can give this vision to the 
twenty-odd millions of boys and girls in our pub- 
lic schools. 

Just now it is imperative that our people, this 
broad land over, appreciate, adequately, the bless- 
ings of America. We are threatened with the 
dangers of sectionalism. In*Switzerland such a 
thing is unknown. The very smallness and shut- 
in-ness of the country means that all have an inti- 
mate knowledge of all parts of the country. Mis- 
understandings do not arise. This condition 
points clearly to the fact that here in America our 
geography needs to be especially well taught. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to it, if we 
are to furnish “those facts, concepts, and princi- 
ples essential in a democracy to common discus- 
sion and to the collective consideration of common 
problems.” 

Opinion is often based on insufficient data. 
This suggests the desirability of dealing with facts. 
Fortunately, like the dry bones of Ezekiel’s vision, 
even the most commonplace of these may be 
clothed and made to take on life—clothed with a 
vital, working knowledge and enlivened by ideals 
and personal re-action. To do this is the de- 
lightful task of the teacher. 

The latitude of the United States is from 25 
degrees North to 49 degrees North. What does 
this mean? It means that the United States ex- 
tends through 24 degrees of latitude—from the 
edge of the hot belt well into the cool belt—and 
that we have a corresponding variety of climate 
and products. Cotton and wool insure the neces- 
sities for clothing; great forests furnish materials 
for our homes; rice, sugar, fruits, corn, live-stock, 
small grains, and vegetables provide every food 
necessary for man, The extent is so great that 
famine is unknown. We have food enough and 
to spare. England extends through 5 degrees, 
Germany and France through 7 degrees of latitude 
each. Russia has as great an extent as the United 
States, but much of it is so far north that it is 
practically useless. It is worth while to note that 
the United States lies entirely in the temperate 
zone, and that the greatest people of the world are 
in this zone. Children will find it interesting to 
study out why this is so. The more thought they 
give to the advantages of living in the United 
States, the better. 

This one fact of extent may furnish a basis for 
knowledge, satisfaction, appreciation and whole- 
some pride. 

Again, the principal exports of the United States 
are foodstuffs, cotton, and metal products. What 
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is the significance? In the first place, a much 
larger population than we now have, could be 
fed and clothed. We shall be a still greater na- 
tion. But the largest thought, for the duration of 
the war, is that of our opportunities as individuals, 
and as a nation. Just now the world is looking to 
America for food. We must produce and export 
still more, that the war may be sooner ended. No 
child is too small to help—and what an opportu- 
nity for patriotism to express itself in action! 

Duty to our country is well worth dwelling on. 
In so many ways our government endeavors to 
serve us. A letter may go for thousands of miles 
for two cents (how many thousand miles?). 
Weather is forecasted, bulletins telling how best 
to build bird-houses, or how to care for gardens, 
may be had for the asking. Irrigation and re- 
clamation also centre round the thought that our 
government offers much in the way of assistance 
and protection. 

Statistics are often meaningless, when they 
might arouse wholesome _ personal reaction. 
United States proper occupies something more 
than 3,000,000 square miles. It is estimated that 
there are nearly 100,000,000 people. A little 
class work with actual figures shows that there are, 
on the average, less than thirty people to the 
square mile. England has 660, Germany and 
Italy more than 300 each, and France about 200. 
Your very small boy will promptly react on these 
figures. He will tell you that it is less difficult to 
get a farm here than in those countries; that land 
is cheaper here than there. He will see, too, with 
a very little help, that where there is much work 
to be done and few people to do it, wages will be 
proportionately higher, and that it is easier for 
a poor man to “get a start.” 

Such knowledge with the accompanying reac- 
tion contributes very vitally to the emotion we call 
patriotism. 

Recitations on “surface” are often painfully 
stilted, yet how interesting the facts really are. 
Not only interesting, but satisfactory, for they al- 
ways work out in such a common-sense way. Take, 
for example, the surface of the United States: 
The Atlantic Coast Plain, narrow at the north, 
and increasingly wider toward the south, affords 
the truck garden, dairy farms, and orchards of 
the city-dotted Middle Atlantic States, and the 
broad plantations of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States. The drowned river valleys of the region 
make excellent harbors, and particularly in the 
north, commerce and fishing thrive. The Pied- 
mont plateau furnishes water power which facili- 
tates manufacturing. The Appalachian moun- 
tains make mining and lumbering profitable. The 
Great Central plain offers conditions suited to 
every type of agriculture. One need not go 
farther: The West repeats the East. It is the sig- 
nificance of it all which is of greatest moment. 
Every industry is furthered by conditions in one 
section or another; there is a variety of occupa- 
tions. And let it be said to the glory of America 
that one is free to choose—that nothing short of 
lack of ability debars. Page 166 of Allen’s In- 
dustrial Europe tells how very different conditions 
are in Germany, for example. 

Anyone who doubts that the people of America 
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are prosperous has only to consult any table of 
imports for United States. What are the leading 
ones? Coffee, sugar, hides and skins, textiles, raw 
silks. Coffee is purely and simply a_ luxury, 
Statistics show that we eat twice the sugar per 
capita of any nation in the world. (What more 
patent argument for love of country, to the small 
boy or girl?) The “interesting” wooden shoes of 
the poorer people of other lands indicate that hides 
and skins, if not a luxury, are at least an evidence 
of ‘prosperity. Certainly silk is a luxury. We 
have all of the necessities; nearly two billion dol- 
lars (an amount equal to the Liberty Loan) are 
spent annually for luxuries. 

In the matter of love of country material things 
cannot be ignored. “My native land” means home, 
and home would best mean “a home” with com- 
fort for one’s loved ones and one’s self. To be 
sure, some conditions here need remedying, but 
after all, American working people are the best 
fed, the best clothed, and the best housed of any 
in the world. These generalities are the out- 
growth of specific study and furnish a sound basis 
for real patriotism. 

But this is not enough. 

“Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
The children must be made mindful of their op- 
portunities for improvement. Facts of location 
may emphasize these. United States is in North 





America—in the Western Hemisphere—in the 
New World. New!—We are looking forward, 
not backward. There is much to be done. Right 


ambition need know no bounds. 

Cities may be mere dots on the map, or they 
may suggest the location of colleges, universities 
or art galleries. In the latter case, the children 
have a “shaking-hands acquaintance” with educa- 
tional institutions. It is the highest type of ser- 
vice which, at all times, seeks to keep the boys 
and girls in touch with the finest achievements of 
mankind. Ideals are created before ambitions are 
fired. 

Opportunities are wide-spread. Whatever dif- 
ferences may exist, every state has one thing in 
common with every other—the public school. Our 
government has passed Child Labor Laws so that 
the boys and girls may have every opportunity for 
physical as well as mental development. How dif- 
ferent the lives of children in India or China! 

Magazines and newspapers abound and the peo- 
ple find time to read them. Large farms where 
machinery may be used make this possible for the 
farmer; reasonable labor laws make it possible 
for the city working-man. 

Apart from its economic aspects, the surface of 
the United States means much to the people. No- 
where is there a greater amount or variety of 
scenic beauty. The presence of minerals,  to- 
gether with the long stretches of fairly level land, 
have made railroads possible and profitable. One 
may travel by lake, river, or rail, he may enjoy his 
favorite sport whatever it may be. The people of 
United States are able, not only to earn a living, 
but to live. 

Such a study of geography would point out ways 
of enjoyment, stimulate a desire to travel, and see, 
and learn. It would be conducive to the sympa- 
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thy and understanding necessary for genuine, spir- 
ited loyalty. 

But satisfaction and loyalty are not enough. 
Ideals may be created, stimulated, directed. The 
study of the Pilgrim Fathers is rather more one 
of geography than of history. What determina- 
tion it took, with the handicap of poorly built 
houses and little food, to withstand the rigorous 
winters of New England; what ingenuity to make 
a living on the rough, rocky soil; what labor to 
make towns _in a wilderness; what ambition to 
create schools and churches in the face of all this! 
(Could anything be more delightful than a les- 
son based on some such assignment as this: What 
conditions did they withstand, which makes us so 
regard the early New Englanders? Or, taking it 
stanza by stanza, did the author of “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims” know her geography?) And the 
later pioneer life: the necessity for co-operation 
in clearing away the forests and building the 
homes; the absolute demand for fair play by rea- 
son of having gotten beyond the reach of law ; the 
regard for womankind because of the privations 
which she had then to endure—all of these char- 
acteristics have persevered. : 

The geography of our western states has fired 
the imagination of poet and artist. The response 
of man to his environment reads like a romance. 
The long journey across the plains, the dangers 
from Indians, the increasing dangers of water- 
shortage, the horrors of bleaching bones of those 
who had gone before, give insight, not only to the 
determination of those who made the West, but 
to the surface and climate of this region. The 
rush of population could not be supported by the 
mining of gold, and men promptly turned to other 
pursuits. The fertile valleys encouraged agricul- 
ture; the wet winds from the Pacific had for ages 
watered the forests which now established lum- 
bering on a gigantic scale; the hot, dry southwest 
favored fruit-drying, which has become a most 
profitable industry. The hunting grounds of the 
Indian have given way to the sheep and cattle 
ranches of Wyoming and Texas; the desert, 
through ereat irrigation projects, has in some 
places become a garden; mountains have been 
scaled and penetrated by man-made railroads ; 
water power has been harnessed to subserve man’s 
needs; the very ocean has been brought inland 
where harbors were unsatisfactory. Every large 
city has had its peculiar problem. The water sup- 
ply of Los Angeles threatened to be insufficient 
for the rapidly increasing population. The city 
was bonded and water piped from the mountains 
two hundred and forty miles away. An_ earth- 
quake, followed by fire, destroyed San Francisco. 
The city promptly rebuilt on a larger and finer 
scale, and ‘the earthquake is not even alluded to. 
A high hill marred the business section of Seattle. 
Away with it. Such is the spirit of America. 
Who would not want to be a part of it? 


! 
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A stady of the Philippines is illuminating. Won, 
in fair fight from a weaker nation, the United 
States proved to the world, by paying Spain for 
these islands, that the Spanish-American war was 
not fought for conquest. Their tropical climate, 
fertile soil, and mineral possibilities make them a 
valuable possession. Yet the United States has 
announced that as soon as they are capable of do- 
ing so, the Filipinos will govern the Philippines. 
Such a policy has never been known in the history 
of the world. Fair play has become a national 
characteristic. This new nation has set standards 
for the world. But our pride is in more than our 
achievements ; our attitudes, our ideals, are sound. 

United States is bounded on the north by 
Canada. Not a fortification is to be found along 
the whole frontier-—some three thousand miles. 
What does this mean? It means that we—as. 
well as the Canadians—are peace-loving. A mod- 
ern ideal for a great nation. 


These characteristics—determination, ambition, 
chivalry, love of fair play, and broad sympathy— 
are worthy of attention on every possible occasion. 
Right ideals are the outgrowth of such knowledge, 
right conceptions of what it has meant, and stil? 
means, to be an American. 

There is a negative as well as a positive side to 
the teaching of patriotism. Emotions which are 
at the expense of those less fortunate are to be 
deplored. Let us not over-estimate our knowl- 
edge, so that we shall be unwilling to listen to ex- 
perts. The study of the resources of Alaska, the 
relation of the Erie Canal to the early growth of 
New York, should warn us that a genuine interest 
in the development of our country will at all times 
prompt us to suspend judgment in favor of those 
who, for one reason or another, have given cer- 
tain projects more study and attention than we 
have been able to give. 


Instances where geography can be made to con-- 
tribute to these various emotions—satisfaction, 


ua JOy, pride, sympathy—are countless. The study 


of every country may well be a comparison—that 
we may appreciate our own conditions of living, 
and furthermore that we may know and under- 
stand the difficulties and advantages of others. 

United States of America is a republic. The 
bare fact is inspiring, but it will bear close study, 
and admit of many reactions. Unquestionably 
there is need for improvement. Twenty million 
citizens are in the making. With an adequate 
knowledge of environment, minds alert to chang- 
ing conditions, cognizance of the enormity of the 
problem of government in a country of this size, 
sympathies broadened by understanding, love of 
home and country, pride in our status as a nation, 
what a transformation they can bring about! 

Such a vision is not that of the dreamer. It is 
the practical common-sense plan for making a 
more unified, loyal America. 





Statistics of working permits correspond to the death rate of the community. They are 


vital statistics—Helen Thompson Woolley. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN KANSAS 


When one recalls the upheaval in the three 
State Normal Schools of Kansas four years ago, 
and recalls the disasters as they appeared to the 
conservatives, and then revels in the glory of 
these later days he can but say: “What wonders 
have been wrought!” 

Emporia is the mother of them all. What fools 
we all were to think that Emporia would suffer if 
two other schools were established! 

How idiotic it now seems for anyone to think 
that they could be branches of Emporia and that 
the president of Emporia could sit on the lid and 
keep those schools appropriately humble. 

The best thing that ever happened to Emporia 
as well as to Kansas was establishing the schools 
at Pittsburg and Hays. 

Now, for the first time, Emporia is to have a 
real college campus. There had been several 
buildings erected, placed in a harum-scarum way 
on good sized grounds. 

In 1880 the one building of the school was 
erected in the one place on the grounds where it 
should not have been. In 1887 a “wing” was put 
on one side and in 1895 another wing on the other 
side. 

One can scarcely imagine anything more absurd 
than the location, the arrangement, the construc- 
tion of this building with its wings. 

Mostly in the administration of Thomas W. 
Butcher, the transformation is simply miraculous. 
True, before his time a modest library and an 
equafly modest training school had been provided 
for, but it is pure luck that they can fit into the 
great scheme which gives Emporia a real, noble 
college campus. 

It took some courage (nerve would be more ex- 
pressive) to tear down the only building the 
alumni had known, but down it comes! 

The idol of 1880, reidolized with an angelic 
wing in 1887, and re-reidolized by the other wing 
in 1895, is gone. 

It was for Mr. Butcher to discover that that 
building made a college campus imposssible. He 
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easily made the Legislature appreciate it, and now 
the leading street in Emporia looks into a lovely 
campus with a quarter-of-a-million-dollar build- 
ing presiding over a well placed group of othe: 
buildings and the good work is sure to proceed 
until the full equipment is provided. 

At Pittsburg the results are appreciably the 
same, except that everything is approximately new, 
and the present appropriations are practically all 
for additional buildings there. : 

While Pittsburg is a fully equipped normal 
school plant it is also a highly specialized indus- 
trial, scientific, and domestic science institution. 

It has all the vigor and vitality of youth in de- 
velopmental spirit and professional attractiveness. 
President W. A. Brandenburg has demonstrated 
most remarkable ability and adaptability for lead- 
ership in such an enterprise. 

The wonder grows that the State Board drew 

such a prize when there was nothing in his past 
achievement in supervision, great as that was, to 
suggest his peculiar fitness for the noble work ac- 
complished at Pittsburg. 
_ The Agricultural College at Manhattan con- 
tinues to thrive and strive for new heights of at- 
tainment under President Henry J. Waters, than 
whom no man is proving a better leader in agricul- 
tural progress, especially at such an hour as this. 
We cannot forget that he is the one man whom we 
have known personally to turn down a life job at 
$12,000, and stay by a state proposition at half the 
salary. Under his intelligent and _ inspiring 
guidance Manhattan maintains its leadership in 
agricultural promotion and in agricultural educa- 
tion. 

One of its latest achievements is the eminently 
successful extension field work which is being 
promoted in many directions and always with 
gratifying results. 

Of the new educational plans at the State Uni- 
versity and the highly efficient activities at Hays 
Normal School we will speak at another time. _ 

We must say, however, that the one glaring 
weakness in Kansas is the scandalously low sal- 
ary schedule in all educational institutions. 


+ 





Permit me to express my great appreciation of the work undertaken by the United States 








Boys Working Reserve of the employment. service of the Department of Labor. To give to the 
young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, the privilege of spending their spare 
time in productive enterprise without interruption of their studies at school, while their older 
brothers are battling in the trenches and on the seas, must greatly increase the means of provid- 
ing for the forces at the front. 

It is a high privilege, no less than a patriotic duty, to help support the nation by devoted 
and intelligent work in this great crisis. 

Let me express the hope that the young men of the country not now permanently em- 
ployed may eagerly enter the Boys Working Reserve to fit themselves by training and study 
for good citizenship and productive service. In this way they can show themselves worthy of 
patriotic fathers who have fought for democracy in the past, sustain their patriotic brothers 
who are fighting for it today, and command the affectionate pride of the brave mothers who are 
silently bearing the burdens at home.—\Voodrow Wilson, President. 
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EDUCATION AND THE WAR | 


BY PAYSON SMITH, LL. D. 


Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


Not only must the world be made safe for 
democracy, but democracy must be made safe for 
the world. The former end, it appears, must be 
achieved by force of arms. The latter end, that of 
making democracy a safe instrument in the hands 
of our future citizenship, must be achieved through 
the education of the youth. To this end the pub- 
lic school system of America is dedicated. 

In the school year about to open, Massachusetts 
will play her large part in the work of public edu- 
cation. She will enroll approximately seven hun- 
dred thousand of her youth in public schools, and 
she will expend about thirty million dollars for 
public education. This undertaking is so serious 
that no effort should be spared to make it, in the 
highest degree, effective. In this critical time, 
when all institutions are subjected to unusual 
strain, it is particularly the duty of all patriotic 
citizens, as well as of interested parents, to pro- 
mote school attendance and to prevent interfer- 
ence with the school program. Children are not 
needed in the industries of-today’so much as they 
will be required as trained men and women in the 
industries and civic activities of the future. 

Wherever there is any doubt as to whether the 
youth should attend school or go to work let his 
future have the benefit of the doubt, and the in- 
vestment be made for years afterward rather than 
for the immediate present. From the experience 
of the countries of Europe we should learn that 
now more than ever education in America should 
not be curtailed, but, rather, extended: and taken 
the more seriously. To keep the youth in school 
and to keep the schools at the highest possible 
standard of efficiency are the best assurance of this 
generation to the safety of the democracy of the 
next. 

The schools must, however, be in the position of 
learning their own lessons from the events of the 
time. Remembering that education is a long-term 
task, and that incidental and temporary changes 
are to be avoided, we appreciate the fact that re- 
cent events have clearly shown how our _ educa- 
tional activities may be improved. For example, 
thrift, which has been taught incidentally and 
somewhat sporadically, ought at once to be em- 
phasized and taught in an appropriate manner in 
all schools. The movements for conservation and 
investments for the sake of the government pre- 
sent to school authorities and teachers rich oppor- 
tunity for teaching thrift. | Physical education, 
too long neglected, should be extended along the 
lines recommended by the recent special Board on 
Physical Training, and made a serious and effec- 
tive part of the school program. Courses in home 
economics, hitherto available to a relatively small 
proportion of the girls of our schools, should be at 
once extended, and, at the earliest possible date, 
made a required part of the education of all girls. 
History and civics should be treated less as de- 
tached, text-book subjects, and taught more vitally 


in connection with the affairs of community, state 
and nation. 

The welding of all the elements of our citizen- 
ship into a positive, but not narrow, Americanism 
is a task to which the American public school has 
for a century and more successfully addressed it- 
self. In a more intensive, more vital, more ef- 
fective manner the schools must grasp the oppor- 
tunities of this school year for quickening their 
own activities, for inspiring the youth of today, 
and for making more certain the success of the 
democracy of the future—Official Letter. 
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AMERICANIZING AMERICA 


BY P. W. HORN 
Houston, Texas 


In the Americanization of foreigners as a por- 
tion of the war duty of the public schools, it is 
needless to say that part of it ts done in our day 
schools, and part in our night schools. These two 
departments work hand in hand. The day school 
takes the child of the newly arrived foreigner, 
brings him into close touch with American chil- 
dren and institutions, and sends him back into 
the home after school hours with a message of 
Americanization to his parents. Thus when we 
Americanize the child in the day schools we in- 
directly help to Americanize the parent at home. 

The night school, on the other hand, takes the 
parent directly and proceeds to give him lessons 


in the language, manners, customs, and institu- 
tions of America. 


Viewed from the standpoint of the war emer- 
gency, it is self evident that the work of the night 
schools is the most important single item in the 
entire school program. If America is to win the 
war, it must be a united America. It must make 
true Americans out of those people who have 
come to America from foreign shores. - The pub- 
lic night school-is the greatest single agency for 
removing the hyphen. Whatever financial retrench- 
ment may be necessary in the school policy of any 
American city as a measure of war economy, the 
night school should be the last of all the school 
department to feel it. 

It is true that not all of the work of the night 
schools deals with foreign adults. Many of the 
people attending are native Americans. For the 
most part, however, they are Americans who, in 
the time of their youth, did not have to the fullest 
extent those advantages which the public schools 
of today offer. They are undertaking to improve 
their efficiency, and thereby to make themselves 
still better American citizens. In this effort, they 
are undoubtedly worthy of the highest encourage- 
ment which the American public school can offer. 


—Report. 











If the child is father of the man, it is also 
mother of the woman; and anyone who would de- 
sire to penetrate into the very heart of the child- 
mother of Frances Hodgson: Burnett must infalli- 
bly read “The One I Knew Best of All.” It is 
the heart-and-soul biography, the autobiography of 
the little girl from the first dawning of her mem- 
ory until in her early teens she dazzled her family 
by selling two stories for what seemed to them a 
fabulous price, and by definitely beginning her lit- 
erary career. Its keen analysis of the sensations 

‘and emotions of childhood, so quickly growing un- 

intelligible to adults who have forgotten what man- 
ner of beings they themselves were, explains her 
cleverness in creating other types of children for 
the delectation of the world. If she had not known 
herself so well and been fortunate in remember- 
ing the whys and hows of her own childish feel- 
ings and actions, she could never have been the 
interpreter of childhood. 

Most children are natural-born actors; they 
dramatize their feelings and their imaginations, 
and often what seem to their parents dreadful 
tendencies in the way of exaggerated statements, 
or even false reports of what they have said or 
done or seen, are only the incipient manifestations, 
the instincts, of the playwright and the actor. In 
this autobiography Mrs. Burnett tells of her 
mother’s horror at witnessing this little plump, 
blonde-headed girl cruelly whipping her doll and 
using dreadful language to it; the truth of the mat- 
ter was that she had been “acting out” some of the 
scenes of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which was then 
her favorite story; the character of Legree de- 
manded that she should do as-that brutal slave- 
driver did. She and the doll had to divide all the 
parts; her imagination was vivid enough for her 
to be at one and the same time Topsy and Uncle 
Tom and all the colored folk of her mental “plan- 
tation,” as well as St. Clare and the lovely Eva, 
Tom Loker, Haley, Simon Halliday and Phineas 
Fletcher, and all the rest of the contrasted char- 
acters of that famous book. 

In the same way she began early to weave 
romances around the odd characters whom she 
saw in her native Manchester. She tells, for in- 
stance, how the impression made upon her by see- 
ing a tall, superb young girl of sixteen accompa- 
nied by a number of smaller girls, and brutally at- 
tacked by her drunken father, remained with her 
for years, and finally grew into “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” 

Frances Eliza Hodgson was born November 24, 
1849; her autobiography gives charming details 
of her happy childhood and introduces us to the 
rather select circle in which, to her surprise, she 
found herself. Particularly simpatica must have 
been her “early English grandmother” of erect 
figure, white hair and stately ways. After the 
death of her father and when the War of the Re- 
bellion brought ruin on the cotton-spinning indus- 
try of Manchester, her mother, at the invitation of 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XIL.) 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


her Uncle John, took the three girls and the two 
boys and emigrated to America, landing in Canada 
and proceeding to the small village of Newmarket, 
Tennessee, about twenty-five miles from Knox- 
ville. Here she made friends of all the birds and 
other wild life of the forest; but, although the 
house which they occupied was partly built of 
logs, she never saw any of Fenimore Cooper’s 
noble Indians. That was a bitter disappointment 
to her. 

After a time the family removed to Knoxville, 
where she still had the opportunity of living close 
to nature. Even in England, when at a private 
school, she had written little stories and poems; 
but under the necessity of helping increase the 
family income it occurred to her that she might 
contribute to Godey’s Lady’s Book, Peterson’s and 
other periodicals of the day. She wrote a story 
and despatched it to a magazine. She soon re- 
ceived a letter from the editor asking for her as- 
surance that it was her own, and as proof demand- 
ing another. She sent a second and in due time 
was rewarded by a check for $35, which she 
proudly and as it were incredulously exhibited to 
her delighted brothers and sisters. This is her 
own account as revealed in her autobiography ; 
but there is a slightly different version, also due to 
herself, in which she Says she sent a story to a 
Boston magazine, not named, and frankly de- 
manded “remuneration” for it. 

The editor wanted to keep it, but offered only 
the barren honor of printing it; so she asked for 
it back, sent it to Peterson’s, and was duly paid. 
Although she claimed that her teachers in the 
Manchester school always failed to beat the mul- 
tiplication-table into her, she seems to have been 
successful in applying it practically to her every- 
day affairs; for after she had graduated from the 
popular middle-class monthlies into Scribner’s, 
the Century and St. Nicholas, and especially after 
she had discovered how to dramatize her stories 
she found literature very profitable. “That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s” was republished in England, and one 
edition of it consisted of 30,000 copies. It was 
burlesqued in Punch and had a long and success- 
ful run on the stage. “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
had also a phenomenally successful career both in 
magazine and in book form and on the stage. 


Mrs. Burnett makes no reservations in her treat- 
ment of literature as a profession. “I write 
stories,” she is reported as saying, “as another 
woman does washing—because I need the money 
to support me. But I cannot write stories as the 
other woman does the washing; the editors, many 
of them, seem to think I should. They send me 
a topic as they might send their linen to a laun- 
dry. They want me to soak it with the success I 
have had, rinse it well with ink and send it back 
to them, so many words on such a day, as they 
would order their collars and cuffs returned by 
the laundress. I may need the money they would 
pay for this sort of work, but I simply cannot do 
it. Story-writing is a woman’s labor with me— 
not a man’s; a work of reproduction, not of pro- 
duction merely. It’s a creation of life engendered 
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in me, a thought begotten in my heart that must 
be born and must have its own time of delivery.” 

This is a rather odd conception of literary labor 
and hardly stands analysis, any more than does the 
half-truth in her assertion that “a woman’s 
language, like her gowns, should express a 
woman’s breeding, and is not to be got by pay- 
ing for it at a young ladies’ seminary.” 

Miss Hodgson in 1873 married a young student 
of medicine, Swan M. Burnett, whom she had as- 
sisted even while he was in college. They moved 
to Washington and established themselves in a 
beautiful home filled with costly rugs and fine 
furniture. I well remember being present at an 
evening gathering there when the twin boys, 
dressed in black velvet, exhibited almost like bits 
of bric-a-brac, sound asleep on a sofa, were waked 
up to share in the ice cream. While she lived in 
Washington she wrote her sensational novel, 
“Through One Administration.” Mrs. Burnett 
was quite short, with abundant light brown hair 
and bright blue eyes, very dramatic and vivacious, 
full of wit and audacious speech, lively to the last 
degree. She made dressing an art and never hes- 
itated to exult in her liking for pretty gowns as 
well as luxurious surroundings. 

In 1900 she married another physician, or rather 
a surgeon, Dr. Stephen Townsend, whom “Who’s 
Who” reports as having been a lecturer and ex- 
aminer on First Aid to London Town Council, 
(though why the London Town Council required 
first aid and to be examined for it is left to the 
imagination). He was for a time an actor under 
the nom de guerre of “Will Dennis,” and besides 
writing a number of books and plays, collaborated 
with Mrs. Burnett in various dramatic ventures. 
He died in 1914. 

She has both an American and an English home, 
so as to be able to lead the dual existence imposed 
on her by her English birth and her American 
education. She is reported as saying :— 


“IT am not English. I am both English and 
American. I am more of one until the other in 
me is denied and then I am that; and taken alto- 
gether, if I were not English, I should not be 
American; if not American, not English. In fact, 
I must be both or not at all. I cannot fancy life 
complete that does not include English and Amer- 
ican. I cannot fancy one happily born who does 
not know oneself born as much of one country as 
the other. When I have been so many months in 
England I peak and pine and I should doubtless 


die if I did not get back to America. Vice versa, 


after I have been in America I must go back to 
England. I am equally at home part of the time 
in Kent and part of the time in Washington; but 
if I tried to live all the time in either home I 
should be homesick and a wanderer.” 

Her American home is at Plandome Park, 
Plandome, Long Island. When she determined 
to have also a residence in England her agent, 
finding what she wanted, took her to Maytham 
Hall, at Rowenden, about an hour and a half from 
London by train, and she immediately took pos- 
session of it. The house standing on the site of 
a much earlier edifice which had been destroyed 
is only about two hundred years old, while the 
church on the one aristocratic street of the town 
dates back more than nine centuries. 

In “The Making of a Marchioness” she de- 
scribes more or less of her own life at Maytham 
Hall. The treat given to the village was an epi- 
sode translated from the reality, and Lady Maria 
was drawn from a model. This proves how both 
true and false it is to claim, as Mrs. Burnett does, 
that when she writes she has it all in her and it 
comes out like a spider’s web. 

Mrs. Burnett has been compared to Dickens in 
her understanding of the British “lower classes.” 
It is true she got a good command of the 
quaint Lancashire dialect, and uses it with effect 
in her stories. But whether Richard Henry Stod- 
dard is right in saying that “she has an intuitive 
perception of character and what belongs to it” 
is another question. She delights in drawing vio- 
lent contrasts, as, for instance, in making Joan 
Lowrie the model of virtue that she is amid sur- 
roundings so sordid and vile, or “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” so priggish and grandpa’s-heart-con- 
quering, or “The Fair Barbarian” so naive and 
outrée. It may be intuitive, but it is far from 
realistic; on the contrary, it is romantic and sen- 
timental; there is no real psychological interpreta- 
tion of existence, but there is a sympathetic qual- 
ity which serves as an antidote and makes one 
forget the inherent improbability of a good deal 
of her machinery. This explains, perhaps, the 
immediate popularity of her work, and also why it 
seems to have lapsed. It was good (and is) of its 
kind, but its vogue was certain to fail, because its 
roots are not established in the heart of reality. 
Out of the long list of Mrs. Burnett’s writings how 
many are familiarly known to the readers of the 
present generation? Tastes change; and only those 
elemental things survive that have simplicity, sin- 
cerity and the golden truth to keep them from 
decay. 





I did my utmost to make Congress see thin gs in a different light and to keep the country 


out of the war. I am a pacifist. But when the government entered the war my activities ceased. 


If we don’t get behind the government, particularly in a time like this, there can be no govern- 


ment. 





I believe the pacifists are making a mis take in continuing their activities during the war. 


—Ella Flagg Young. 
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TEACHERS TO DO THEIR “BIT” 


BY WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH. D. 


In no previous war have our people recognized 
so fully as now that every one is a soldier or a 
slacker. The farmer’s furrow is “the second line 
of trenches”—feeding being an essential part of 
fighting. In this universal mobilization teachers 
are training camp officers of reserves. They will 
be urged to interest pupils in the Red Cross, in 
food conservation, and in military training; and 
all these should have due attention; but the 
teacher’s supreme work is to develop the bodies, 
minds and souls of future citizens, and train these 
inner powers into right relations to each other ; and 
the whole being into right relations with our fel- 
lows in school and home and nation; and es- 
pecially to put among the powerful first impres- 
sions of life a right conception of that supreme 
achievement, right relations among nations, that 
in the after-the-war period which the pupils of to- 
day will control in a world-wide democracy such 
a folly and crime as international war may be as 
impossible as a war between Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

Teachers may well ponder in these last weeks 
before resuming their patriotic duties, the mighty 
criticism of our school system implied in the fact 
that about half the young men drafted in the very 
prime of life are not physically “fit,” and that the 
Pomeraine Bill proposes to appropriate a hundred 
million dollars for “reclamation camps” to cure 
minor defects, many of which examiners say 
could be cured in three months, and most of which 
we may be sure could have been prevented by co- 
operation of teachers and parents in such physical 
education as should constitute the first lessons of 
life—teaching how to breathe; how to eat and 
drink; how to stand and walk and run; how to 
sleep; how to ventilate; how to realize the full 
joy of normal living. 

The statistics of tragic immorality in the Texas 
camps of our skirmish with Mexico seem to prove 
that the most important part of physical education, 
which is also moral, has been sadly neglected. The 
law forbidding sales of intoxicants to “men in uni- 
form” and at the same time establishing “moral 
zones” about the camps, proclaims that the drink 
which blindfolds the judgment and conscience and 
whips the passions into fury is in this respect, as 
in others, a foe in the rear. Teachers must be 
trained for the most difficult of all teaching, to 
make our children and youth understand by de- 
grees the sacredness of sex, the sacrilege of sex, 
and the chivalry of sex. 

But the teacher who knows the dynamic inter- 
relations of body, mind and soul, all of which a 
true education will train, will not fail to enlist the 
master soul in this battle against temptations with- 
in and without. Youth cannot be frightened into 
goodness by picturing the awful physical retribu- 
tions that come to boys and girls, to men and 
women, who sin against the race by poisoning the 
springs. of life. Medical students who know 
these consequences best are not less guilty than 
other students. 


“Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, 


/ 


These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


Teachers must enlist the higher powers against 
the lower passions—what Bushnell profoundly 
describes as “the displacing power of a new affec- 
tion.” 

Law makes it “harder to do wrong” by creating 
a better environment, a “moral zone”; and the 
Gospel drives from the moral zone the hidden foe 
in the heart which the law cannot reach, the evil 
desire. Between these duties of state and church, 
the school has a moral function, to teach personal 
and social ethics with such pedagogical skill as 
cannot be expected in legislators or preachers or 
parents. 

And in this moralizing and humanizing of youth 
it is the school’s function to use, not only 
physiology and psychology, but especially the his- 
tory and literature that has preserved for us the 
lessons of the past, of which, confessedly, the most 
dynamic is the history and literature of Palestine 
—the Bible. 

The moral and humane leadership of New Eng- 
land—in the past— was manifestly due to the fact 
that the generations that inaugurated indepen- 
dence and emancipation were saturated with the 
Bible, read twice daily in the homes, and twice 
daily in the schools, from the Bible as the King 
book first opened in all schools, and again from 
the New England Primer and _ other -school 
readers. 

And it was the Old Testament’s dramatic 
stories of right and wrong that made the most 
powerful impressions on the youthful mind of 
those mighty generations of Americans. Tolstoi 
and Stanley Hall and Forbush all tell us, from the 
standpoint of the new psychology, that these Old 
Testament experiences of the world’s youth are 
the very lessons needed in the youth of every 
man. The poetry of the Bible and the New Tes- 
tament can best be used to provide the needed 
“comment” on these “dear old stories,” which our 
ungentlemanly suspicion of teachers forbids them, 
in this country alone, to give in their own words. 
Even in Sunday schools there should be less mor- 
alizing and more memorizing; less homily and 
more interpretation of Scripture by Scripture. 

In public schools and colleges at least the only 
“comment” on Bible stories and poems that is de- 
sirable, until perhaps the last year of college, is 
such brief comment as is necessary to enable the 
pupil or student to get the content—the real mean- 
ing. When I hear Shakespeare read I want no 
microscopic discussion of original manuscripts and 
variations. Let no one precede the reading of 
“Macbeth” to me with any theories about its his- 
toricity. I want to feel the poetic story through 
interpretive elocution. Certainly I want no higher 
criticism till I have imbibed the historic and poetic 
content. So in public school, and in the first years 
of college also, there should be no “higher crit- 
icism” of the Bible, no discussion of such ques- 
tions as whether a story is legend or history. Let 
the child’s mind, in its first impressions, get the 
Bible story and Bible poetry as God speaks for 
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Himself. 
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Both preachers and teachers are too 
solicitous to explain God. The open minds of 
childhood and of the plain people for whom the 
Bible was made are quite as likely as the learned 
to get his real message. 

In no way better than by daily reading of the 
Bible heroic stories in historic order, varied with 
apropos selections for times and seasons, all in- 
terpreted with sympathetic elocution and Bible 
poetry and a devotional atmosphere of song and 
prayer, can the teachers of our schools and col- 


leges do their “bit” in marshaling the varied! 
forces needed to make this world war, which was 
a colossal blunder in its beginning, a Providential 
success in the overthrow of all autocracy, the de- 
velopment of intelligent and unselfish democracy, 
and the establishment of permanent world peace, 
based, not alone on a world government, but also 
on world-wide teaching in schools and colleges that 
nations as well as individuals should live in right 
relations to each other and to God. 
Washington, D. C, 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


BY DR. ERNEST C. MOORE "| 


President Los Angeles State Normal School 


[Interview in Los Angeles Examiner.] 


The most striking pedagogic difference between 
the schools of California and those of other states 
is that teachers here get something like a living 
wage. 

I sometimes have thought that the schools are 
better out here because of the sunshine. It makes 
people cheerful, and that is a prime necessity in 
dealing with young people. 

But sunshine alone is not enough to account for 
the marked superiority of California’s school. 

Teaching out here is an enterprise which evi- 
dently is so highly valued by the teachers’ fellow- 
men and women that one goes about it without any 
temptation to think of it as a depreciated calling. 

Ever since California had a school system it has 
been able to attract teachers from every other part 
of the country to work in its schools. As a con- 
sequence, wherever an effort has been made to 
pick out the best of those who apply for positions 
from the whole body of candidates a rarely capable 
teaching company is to be found. This is general 
in the state, county and civic systems and in the 
private institutional work. 

It is this which makes our schools more progres- 
sive than those of other states. 

It is the teacher who shapes the school. Good 
pupils without good teachers accomplish little or 
nothing. The important thing is to get and keep 
good teachers and give them abundant freedom to 
do their work. 

Good schoolhouses are 
has its share of them, too. But, after all, school- 
houses are only opportunities for teachers. 
Courses of study, too, textbooks and all the rest 
of the machinery of education are only opportuni- 
ties for the teacher to do his work. The better 
the conditions are in which he does it the better 
will be the work. But the teacher is the main 
thing in this enterprise. 

That is the reason why I am going to devote 


desirable. California 


a 


the rest of my days to the training of teachers. I 
am convinced that California at present is devot- 
ing a disproportionate part of her attention to 
the so-called “higher education.” I do not say 
that she is devoting too much attention to the 
higher education, but she is devoting too little to 
elementary schools and to the careful and thorough 
training of teachers to work in them. 

To teach in a higher institution of learning one 
must have had five years of training after grad- 
uating from such. But to teach in an elementary 
school two years of training is all that now is re- 
quired. 

That is too brief a preparation. Everybody, 
who has thought about it, knows that the welfare 
of the country depends upon its elementary schools. 
It is in them that the intelligence of the nation is 
trained. The institutions of military and voca- 
tional nature also contribute highly to the high 
standard of citizenship. 

These schools are the shapers and determiners 
of public opinion. 

Other schools build upon the foundations which 
they establish. All other schools take the more 
fortunate of their pupils and attempt to. fit them 
as, they say, for leadership. The democracy is 
nurtured in the lower schools the young boy first 
enters—the elementary institutions which prepare 
him for his later career. 

They are, in truth, “everybody’s” schools, and 
what they do or do not do and should do affects 
everybody. 

It is clear, therefore, that the teachers who in- 
struct in them should be the best trained of all. 

Here in California is Opportunity in the shape 
of youth. Teachers make of this opportunity cer- 
tainty. That is, good teachers. And of her num- 
bers of good teachers California is proud, and her 
students are proud. And because California is 
California she ever will have instructors of this 
high grade. 
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Before our nation enters a war it is perfectly proper to discuss the wisdom of going to 


war, but the discussion is closed when Congress acts. 


We must starid together and fight it 


through. There are only two sides to a war—every American must be on the side of the United 
States— William Jennings Bryan. 











DE LEGION OB DE CHEERFUL 


BY ELIOT H. ROBINSON 
[Written for the Boston Herald.] 
War clouds gittin’ darker, honey, 
Ol’ “hard-times” a-pressin’ sore? 
Seems like happy days an’ sunny 
Ain’t a-comin’ anymore? 


Ain’t no sort er use in pinin’ 
Er yo’ troubles to rehearse, 
Happiness ain’t got by whinin’ 
Moanin’ only makes things worse. 


Got to skimp a little closer, 
So as starvin’ folks kin eat. 
Gwine ter growl about it? No sir, 
Charity am mighty sweet. 


Got some chillun in de fightin’? 
Find it mighty hard to bear? 
Dere’s a good Lord what's invitin’ 

Yo ter trust ’em to His care. 


Is you gittin’ kind er fearful 
"Bout de outcome ob de fray? 

Jine de Legion ob de Cheerful, 
Keep a-smilin’, dat’s de way. 


Sun’s a-gwine to keep on shinin’ 
] And de poet-man was right; 
: Black clouds hab a silver linin’, 
Cheerfulness am half de fight. 


What's dat ah jes’ heard yo’ mumblin’? 
Dat de road am mighty long? 

Lif’ yo head an’ yo’ll quit stumblin’, 
Light yo’ burden wid a song. 


Ain’t no sense in bein’ tearful, 
Makin’ other folks feel blue, 

Jine de Legion ob de Cheerful, 
Do yo’r bit. It’s up ter you. 


Jine de Legion—swell its number 
Till de whole worl’s mustered in; 
Ain’t no time ter “slack” er slumber, 
Got ter grin, hon—fight an’ grin. 
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CAMPAIGN FOR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


BY P. P. CLAXTON 








United States Commissioner of Education 

It is of the greatest importance that the schools 
of the United States of all kinds and grades—pub- 
lic, private, and parochial—be maintained during 
the war without any lowering of their standards 
or falling off in their attendance. 

This is necessary both for the protection of our 
boys and girls against many unusual temptations 
to delinquencies of various kinds, and that they 
may have full opportunity for preparation for the 
work of life and for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship, all of which will require a higher 
degree of preparation because of the war. 

For many reasons there will be need in this 
country for higher standards in average of ability, 
knowledge, and virtue, when the boys and girls 
now in our schools haye reached manhoed and 
womanhood, than we or any other people have yet 
attained to, 

In the making of public opinion and popular 
sentiment necessary for the maintenance of stan- 
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dards of efficiency, to keep children in the schools, 
and to prevent their exploitation in the mills and 
shops, the churches may do much. I am there- 
fore appealing to all ministers to urge this from 
their pulpits, and to all superintendents of Sunday 
schools and all leaders of young people’s societies 
to have this matter discussed in their meetings. 

To do this is a patriotic duty which should be 
performed gladly, both for the present defence 
and for the future welfare of the country.—Bul- 
letin of Bureau. 
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NEW WAR-TIME EDUCATIONAL MOVE- 
MENTS 


BY JANE A. STEWART 





Philadelphia 


The war has been stirring up education in ways 
unthought of. New wartime educational move- 
ments have taken on diverse forms. The object 
is to get trained men for war service, and to get 
them at once. 

Intensive new courses have been springing up. 
Among these are the courses in stores keeping in- 
stituted by Harvard, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and other higher educational institutions, 
to meet the request of the General Munitions 
Board for men trained to handle ordnance and 
stores. The course lasts six weeks and includes 
lectures by experts in scientific management and 
stores keeping, combined with practical work in 
munition plants and other foundries and factories. 
Special courses in dentistry and in medicine 
have been arranged to meet examination require- 
ments for admission to the Dental and the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps of the Army and Navy. 

The establishment by the government of a Col- 
legiate Balloon School in New Haven, Conn., is 
the first of the kind in the United States. 

There college men have been trained in the 
operation of lighter-than-air machines. Men 
from various colleges (who have shown an in- 
terest in aeronautics) have been admitted, the 
work including the operation of dirigibles, spheri- 
cal balloons, and kite observation balloons. 

Nearly two score Federal Nautical Schools have 
been established during the summer in all parts 
of the United States for the training of officers 
needed for our great new American merchant 
marine. The teaching forces of these nautical 
schools are under the direction of Dean Alfred E. 
Burton of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who is the teaching head of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

These new schools have been located chiefly on 


‘the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and on the Great 


Lakes, three-fourths of them being navigation en- 
tirely, and the others schools for marine en- 
gineers, The actual school work takes six weeks, 
covering the explanatory, preparatory and initial 
stages of the science of navigation, and including 
the principles of the sextant and quadrant, and of 
mathematics as related to navigation. This is 
followed by practice work on ship board, as 
“under-officers,” during which salaries are paid. 
After two months of ship practice examinations 
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are held to qualify for positions on the merchant 
marine. Much of the success in the battle against 
submarines depends on the skill with which the 
ships are handled, and the new schools are ex- 
pected to meet the demand for skilled navigation 
officers. 
Another important new wartime educational 
movement is that of preparing for the professional 
(or vocational) re-education and functional re- 
adaptations of the disabled victims of war. This 
country, profiting by experience overseas, 1s get- 
ting ready now to do what must be done when the 
war hospitals begin to turn out blind men, leg- 


less men, armless mén and cripples of all kinds. 
When our soldier-boy cripples recover, they will 
find provision made under army auspices and 
local boards of education for their training and 
usefulness, Eighty per cent. of the wounded, it 
has been found, ate capable of vocational re- 
education. A man who loses his eyes or legs 
can be taught some occupation where he can use 
his hands (such as typewriting and massage). 
And it is fully realized that making a wounded 
man capable of earning even a small sum, by re- 
education, is good, both for the man and for the 
nation. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND HOMES 


Selected by Wilbur F. Crafts and approved by 
a Union Bible Selections Committee, constituted 
from educational leaders of twenty-six national re- 
ligious bodies, Hebrew, Liberal and Evangelical. 
A few of these said they would not wish to be 
considered as favoring a propaganda to introduce 
Bible reading into schools where it is not now in 
vogue by law or custom, but all approved these 
selections as “suitable to be read to or by young 
people in schools or elsewhere.” Cardinal Gib- 
bons contributed a letter to the volume lauding 
the reading of all parts of the Bible, regardless of 
version. Readings are mostly Bible stories in 
chronological order, broken up into five-minute 
portions and interpreted by apropos Bible poetry. 
And forty holidays and other special days have 
apropos selections that make pupils’ eyes dilate in 
wonder as if the words had come from heaven in 
a morning paper. 

Readings begin September 17, with two weeks 
of poetic nature lessons appropriate to the autumn, 
which are also an overture to the story of crea- 
tion, the first of the Bible stories, that begin in 
October. 

Although schools usually convene only on five 
days a week, we provide selections for seven days, 
partly because we hope these readings will be 
used in many homes, and in institutions where 
devotional services or Bible studies come every 
day of the week; and partly because seven selec- 
tions a week will give teachers of various grades 
opportunity for selection and adaptation. Note 
how we make Old Testament poems and pre- 
cepts interpret the stories. 


1. PRELUDE OF NATURE LESSONS ON 
CREATION. 
(September 17-23, 1917.) 


M. Isaiah xl: 12-31; Proverbs xxx: 4. “Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of His hand. 

T. Proverbs viii: 1, 22-23; Psalms Ixxvii: 16-20. “The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way. 

W. Psalms xxiv; Ixxiv: 12-17. “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 

T. Psalms xxxiii. “By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made.” ; 

F. Psalms civ: 1-24. “In wisdom hast Thou made thcm 
all.” Pe + 

S. Psalms civ: 25-85: “Let the Lord rejoice in His 
works,” 


Jeremiah x: 10-16; xxxii: 17-19. “The gods that 
have not made the heavens and earth shall perish. 


2. CREATION PRELUDE, CONCLUDED. 
(September 24-30.) 


M. Psalms Ixv; Ixvii. “Who by His strength settest 
fast the mountains.” 


T. Psalms xxix; xxxvi: 5-12. “The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters.” 

W. Psalms xix; xxv: 1, 4-15, 20,21. “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God.” 

T. Job xxviii. “Surely there is a mine for silver.” 

F. Job xxxviii: 1-21; Psalms cxix: 66, 68, 72-77. 
“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth?” 

S. Job xxxviii: 22-41; Psalms cxix: 89-91, 97, 98, 101- 


103. “Hast thou entered into the treasuries of the 
snow?” 

S. Ecclesiastes xii: 1-7; xi: 1-9; xii: 18; Psalms cxix: 
105, 110-115. “Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” 


3. BEGINNINGS OF THE WORLD. 
(October 1-7.) 

M. Genesis i: 1-25; Psalms cxix: 126-130, 133-135. “Be- 
ginning of the World.” 

T. Genesis i: 26-31; ii: 1-9, 15-24; Psalms viii. “Be- 
ginning of the Human Race.” 

W. Genesis iii; Psalms xiii. “Beginning of Sin and 
Redemption.” 

T. Genesis iv: 2b-15; Psalms xxvi. 
Crime.” 

F. Genesis vi: 5-22; vii: 1; Psalms xvi. “Beginning of 
Judgment.” 

S. Genesis xi: 1-9; Psalms ii. “Beginning of. Language 
Divisions.” 

S. Psalms xii; xiv; cxix; 140-142, 162-165. “Help, Lord, 
for the godly man ceaseth.” 

4. BEGINNINGS OF THE HEBREW RACE. 
(First Monday of October.) 

M. Genesis xi: 31, 32; xii: 1-9; Psalms xlvii. “A 
‘Pilgrim Father’ called to found a New Race.” 

T. Genesis xiii; Psalms xxxi: 1-5, 14-16, 19-21, 23, 24. 
“Abram’s Peace Treaty with Lot.” 

W. Genesis xiv: 8-24; Psalms cx. “Abram Victor in 
Battle.” 

T. Genesis xv; Psalms xcii: 1-5. “Abram ‘the Friend 
of God.’” 

F. Genesis xviii: 1-8, 16-23; Ecclesiastes ix: 14, 15; 
Psalms xi: 1-4. “Abraham Prays for Sodom.” 

S. Genesis xix: 14-26; Psalms xi: 5-7. “The ‘Day of 
Wrath’ for Sodom.” 


Continued on page 298. 


“Beginning of 
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The Mrs. Bradford presidential train from 
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PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism has a new meaning to Americans. 
‘For half a century it has been a looking back- 
ward; now it is a looking forward. 

We have been of those who have protested 
‘against using the schools for the glorification of 
the patriotism of the Northern soldiers in the 
War of 1861-’65. 

We have not undervalued the loyalty and 
heroism of the boys in blue, for we were of 
those who wore the blue, but since Appomattox 
the blue and the gray have had to live together. 
Nothing but a blue-gray or a gray-blue has been 
American since that memorable April day in 
1865. 

It has been impossible to adequately teach 
patriotism without tinging the blue-gray or gray- 
blue with a dash of red, and that has hurt. 

We have attended reunions of men in blue, 
and also reunions of the men in gray. After 
those southern experiences it was easy to real- 
ize what it must mean to them to hear our 
“Marching Through Georgia.” 

For quieting the nerves I should never again 
attend a Reunion of the Confederate Veterans. 

Hereafter American patriotism will never be 
keyed to blue or gray, but to the khaki. Brown 
will merge the blue and the gray. 
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EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR* 

The civilized world is interested in appreciat- 
ing the complexity and seriousness of the prob- 
lems of education after the war: Germany has 
more at stake in the solution of those problems 
than has any other of the Great Powers, utiless 
it be Russia. 

Apparently they will be of next most interest 
to England, and least to the United States, but 
it is too early to know the relativity of these prob- 
lems when the war is over. 

This is the second great study of the proble- 
matical problems caused by the World War 
which has come to us from the pen of a Briton: 

Mr. Badley recognizes and realizes that Eng- 
land has never adequately educated the common 
people. He appreciates that, war or ‘nO war, 
England had to do much more than she _ had 
ever done for the rank and file of her people. 
He does not hesitate to reveal his profound in- 
terest in what has been done by Dr. Montessori 
for pre-school education; by Germany in her 
trade school preparation; in the United States 
by the universality of her free schools from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

Mr. Badley places emphasis upon education 
for his country’s sake without making it condi- 
tioned upon the effect of the war. 

It is one of the best statements that has been 
made of the aims and purposes of modern edu- 
cation individually, industrially, domestically, 
and civically. It will well repay any school man 
or woman to read this book devotedly. Every 
school man and woman should certainly read 
with great care the “Summary” of ten pages. 
The summary of the “Summary” of the entire 
book is this sentence: “Produce great persons; 
the rest follows.” 





*“Education After the War.” By J. H. Radley, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Cloth, 125 pages. 
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MISSOURI WILL SHOW YOU 


The State Department of Missouri is making 
a remarkable demonstration which deserves the 
attention of all America. It is based on the Rota- 
tion Scheme in Agriculture, to which the Journal 
of Education has already referred several times. 
It is the vision of P. G. Holden of Chicago, who 
is well known by all of our readers. 

Mr. Holden is entirely sure that time, effort, 
and money are wasted in trying to put anything 
over on a whole state at once. His plan, as State 
Superintendent Uel W. Lamkin of Missouri is 
applying it, co-operating with Mr. Holden, has 
selected fifteen of the genuinely aggressively pro- 
gressive county superintendents of the state, with 
whom Mr. Holden spent six days, unfolding his 
plan instructively, intelligently, and inspiringly. 

Each of these superintendents has selected five 
or six teachers who have the capability and 
adaptability equal to the demonstration, and Mr. 
Holden meets these elect teachers from five coun- 
ties in a group and redirects and reinspires them. 

Thus there are to be seventy-five rural teachers 
with demonstration centres scattered over Mis- 
souri this year. 

There is no such leader as P. G. Holden. It 
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looks as though Uel W. Lamkin is in a class by 
himself, and his rural _ school director, F. J. 
Walker, is attuned to the same educational spirit 
of progress. | ¥ 

The slogan of Missouri is changed to “Mis- 

i Will Show You.” .. ,. 
souri Will Sh U. wnbes 
SCHOOL READERS* ; 

Mote thin once of late we have spoken edi- 
torially of the value of school readers, but we 
have riever half voiced otir intense admiration of 
thodern school readers. 

Personally we welcome every ore of these new 
treations in literature. A popular song of the 
long ago contained these lines :— 

“Make me a child again, 
Just for tonight.” 

The modern school readers suggest that song 
in the welcome they get. 

One must read the latest word in ag 2 the 
freshest paragraphs in psychology, the rightest 
page in literature, the new interpretation of his- 
tory, the latest turn in pedagogical initiative, but 
in all this there is an intensity which is not purely 
restful. In such reading of the latest scientific, 
scholastic, educational fact and fancy there is a 
mental shock that is anything but restful. It is 
far from easy to read philosophy, psychology, or 
pedagogy, and it is even worse to spice it with 
news of the war and of preparations for the war. 
It is just one mental and moral readjustment after 
another. It is a reconversion every time one 
reads or hears a new demonstration, a new birth 
scholastically and educationally every time one 
tries to learn the latest best or the best latest. 

In such a world, at such a time, it is as restful 
as floating in a canoe on a mountain lake, swing- 
ing in a hammock under the old apple tree, or 
picking blueberries from laden bushes to take up 
a Fourth Reader with duotint spirit which 
catches the youth of sixteen and his father of 
sixty. 

It was a cool, delicious, Kansas July 16th, 
this year,—there can be a cool, delicious, mid- 
summer day in Kansas, as there can be other mid- 
summer days in Kansas,—in Emporia when the 
postman brought “The Beacon Fourth Reader,” 
and between the forenoon and the evening lecture 
I read with profit and pleasure, restfully and joy- 
fully, with relish and with relief from all intensity 
of newness, from all fear of out-of-dateness. 

Boys and girls need all this much more than I 
do. The course of study is becoming so intense 
with so much of science, of industry, of com- 
merce, of vocation, that school life is in need of 
literary flavor as incidental, as attractive, as varied 
as it is in a School Reader. 

A course in English Literature is too preten- 
tious for the grades, essays are too vague, novels 
are too intense in the plotting, short stories are 
too exciting, long poems are too mysterious, but 
a School Reader of the upper grades is just right. 
It is varied. Each chapter is a unit. Everything 
is adequately literary. Nothing is childish, 


*The Beacon Fourth Reader, By James H. Fassett, Superintendent 
of Schools, Nashua, N. H. The Beacon Method Series. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, $an Francisco: Ginn & Company. 314 pages. 
Price, 64 cents. 
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nothing is perfunctory. There is interest in 
every paragraph. It is a literary christening that 


every boy and girl needs and he will get in no 
other way. 
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IOWA’S NOTABLE DEPARTURE 


Iowa has captured Bird T. Baldwin, one of 
the sanest scientists, one of the most scientific 
psychologists, and one of the most psychological 
pedagogists in the country, and has put him in 
charge of a state department of Child Welfare 
under conditions which make it impossible for 
anyone to hamper him or hinder his work in 
any way. 

lowa is the first state to take such a noble step 
in educational progress. 

The normal child is capable of much greater 
mental and physical development than exists to- 
day. By making. detailed scientific study of the 
factors in the physiological, mental, pedagogical, 
social, and moral elements of children it will be 
possible, he asserts, to raise the standard of 
Iowa children just as the standards of grain and 
live stock have been elevated by scientific meth- 
ods. Unused, untrained, and undiscovered phy- 
sical and mental resources will be. developed in 
children by this new work. 

The station will be situated at the University. 
It will be independent, yet it will co-operate with 
and co-ordinate the work of the colleges of 
medicine, education, and dentistry, the depart- 
ments of philosophy and psychology, sociology, 
home economics, the extension division, and the 
public health service. There will be a clinic in 
connection with the research station, but a great 
deal of the work will be done in the homes of 
the children by members of the staff, or other 
specially qualified persons. 

The subjects of the work will be normal chil- 
dren, children who are not defective in their 
mental or physical condition. They will be 
studied from the time of their birth until they 
pass ‘out of childhood, but greatest stress will be 
laid on their development before they reach the 
age of seven, according to Dr. Baldwin. He 
has already achieved notable results in this type of 
work and the undertaking cannot be viewed as an 
experiment. 

The research station will find by scientific 
methods just what conditions aid or hinder devel- 
opment in all of the phases of child life. Up to 
this time the work in this field has been sporadic 
and poorly arranged for the most part. lIowa’s 
station will follow the individual child from year 
to year whereas the children in other places have 
been forgotten after one test, thereby eliminating 
the opportunity to note the development in the 
individual. 

There will be a close connection between the 
station at the University and all of the other 
agencies of the state interested in child welfare. 
A dissemination of the findings at the University’s 
station and other authoritative information on the 
subject will be one of the features of the work. 
The station will also give professional training for 
child welfare workers, as a means of educating 
and helping the public. 
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J. M. H. FREDERICK 


the coming of Dr. Frank E. Spaulding to the 
superintendency of Cleveland is naturally attract- 
ing intensive attention in Cleveland and extensive 
attention outside the city. No educator has ever 
had such an opportunity as has come to Mr. 
Spaulding; no one has ever had anything ap- 
proaching the publicity he is receiving ; no one be- 
grudges him his responsibility or his opportunity, 
but it will be rank injustice to undervalue the ser- 
vices of J. M. H. Frederick, whom he succeeds. 

Mr. Frederick has had no such opportunity. 
Indeed he has been seriously handicapped from 
the first by the local catastrophies, political and 
otherwise, which he inherited. Those who were 
opposed to the Board of Education that elected 
him have camped on his trail from the day he 
was elected. All that his retirement really means 
is that Cleveland intends, or thinks she intends, to 
forget all the rows and rumpuses of forty-six 
years and begin all over again. 

The case was simplified by the fact that Mr. 
Frederick is in no sense financially interested in 
retaining that salary or any other salary. Quite 
unlike the traditional superintendent, his income 
is adequate and is in no sense complicated pro- 
fessionally as is the case when a retiring super- 
intendent’s income is from school book royalties. 

Mr. Frederick loses none of the local or pro- 
fessional esteem in which he has been held be- 
cause of his retirement. He is envied rather 
than pitied by his professional associates at home 
and abroad. 
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IS IT TRUE? 


In a recent issue one of the college papers in 
one of the leading universities in the United 
States has this to say editorially :— 

“The occasions of a college man’s getting drunk 
are varied and sporadic. A football victory, a 
visit to the metropolis, a check from home, the 
end of examinations, a large party, a small party, 
all may serve as the whywithal of a spree. The 
aftermath consists largely in telling how much he 
drank, remembering with a triplicated record the 
sum of beverages which came his way. If a col- 
lege man had no one to drink with, if he had no 
one to tell about it afterward, he would be as 
abstinent as a sailor on the sea. 

“Those who drink do so not for pleasure, but 
for the effect.” 

Wherever this is true education is in a bad way. 
No university faculty is excusable where such 
conditions exist. 

If the college paper falsifies the editors should 
be disciplined ; if it tells the truth either the faculty 
or the students should be disciplined. 





In Houston, Texas, the increase of the Junior 
High School in three years was 56 per cent., or 
more than double the rate of increase in the ele- 
mentary schools. This is a fair estimate of pub- 
lic appreciation everywhere. 
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TEXAS NORMAL SITUATION 


No state has ever had such an expansion of 
normal schools accompanied by such a transfor- 
mation of professional educators. The last legis- 
lature provided for four new normal schools, which 
have recently been located by the State Board of 
Education and the principals elected, mostly by 
transfers. 

The South Texas Normal School was located 
at Kingsville and R. B. Cousins transferred from 
Canyon Normal School to this principalship. 
J. A. Hill of “Cousins and Hill History” fame 
succeeds Mr. Cousins at Canyon. Principal C. E. 
Evans of the San Marcos Normal School is trans- 
ferred to the Sul Ross School at Alpine, and H. 
F. Estill of the San Houston Normal School at 
Huntsville succeeds Mr. Evans at San Marcos. 
Dr. Fletcher of the University of Texas succeeds 
Mr. Estill at the San Houston School. R. B. 
Binion of the State Department of Education is 
president of the new school at Commerce, and 
A. W. Birdwell, a professor at San Marcos, is 
president of the new school at Nacogdoches. 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


So far as we know the Junior Red Cross idea 
originated in the schools of Natick, Massachusetts, 
where Edgar L. Willard is superintendent. The 
idea seems to have originated with Miss Louise 
Cummings, the supervisor of sewing in the pub- 
lic schools, who enlisted 150 high school and 200 
elementary school girls. 

The high school building and one of the ele- 
mentary buildings are used during the summer 
months. Each class meets once a week for work 
and works all day, eight hours. The amount of 
work so large a number can accomplish is simply 
enormous. Miss Cummings is so public spirited, 
and so devoted to the cause of the national issues, 
that she is giving her entire time gratis. 
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So far as we know, the State University of 
Arkansas is the only institution whose summer 
school increased nearly one-third (29 per cent.) 
this year. 


Great Britain, despite its enormous war ex- 
pense, appropriates nearly $20,000,000 more for 
public education for the coming year than ever 
before. 


No one can be for peace that the government 
is not for without being aggressively against the 
government. 


The Department of Education of Pennsylvania 
has the best “Educational News Bulletin” we have 
ever seen. 


Something is wrong with someone where 
school finances are not on the budget system. 


Sentence compositions are one of the best fea- 
tures of the best schools of today. 


M. C. Holden, Springfield, will have a New 
England Special for Atlanta. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2, 


_ ~~ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE EMPERORS’ ANSWERS. 

The Kaiser’s reply to the Pope’s peace note is 
characteristic. Through it the world will learn 
that the Kaiser cherishes “a lively desire” that 
the Pope’s appeal may meet with success; that 
the Pope’s efforts will have the Kaiser’s “whole- 
hearted support”; and—most characteristic of 
all—that the Kaiser “has regarded it as his princi- 
pal and most sacred task to preserve blessings of 
peace to the German people and the world.” But 
the world will not learn what Germany intends 
to do about Belgium, or Poland, or Servia, or 
Montenegro—little Powers which she has crushed 
—or whether she is prepared to make any con- 
cessions whatever. The sort of peace proposals 
which will have the Kaiser’s “whole-hearted sup- 
port” are those which look to a strictly German 
peace. The Austrian Emperor is more specific. 
He expresses deep appreciation of the Pope’s ef- 
forts for peace, and supports the Pope’s view that 
negotiations between the belligerents should lead 
to agreements for the simultaneous reduction of 
armaments on land and sea and in the air; for the 
full freedom of the seas; and for the submission 
of international disputes to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 


THE LATEST DISCLOSURES. 

The latest disclosures of German machinations 
at Washington are, in some respects, the most 
sensational. They show that so recently as Janu- 
ary 22—only nine days before the German proc- 
lamation of unrestricted submarine warfare— 
Ambassador von Bernstoff cabled the Berlin For- 
eign Office for authority to pay out as much as 
$50,000 “in order, as on former occasions, to in- 
fluence Congress through the organization you know 
of, which can, perhaps, prevent war.” The 
Ambassador also suggested that a public official 
German declaration in favor of Ireland was 
“highly desirable in order to gain the support of 
Irish influence here.” It is not strange that this 
disclosure has created a flutter of excitement and 
resentment in Congress. It is not necessary to 
believe that German money was actually used to 
buy up Congressmen, though some members of 
Congress openly avow their conviction that it was, 
and intimate their suspicions of some members 
who took it. But it explains the vigor and re- 
sources of the pro-German and pro-peace-at-any- 
price propaganda which flooded Congress, with 
telegrams and brought strong pressure to bear up- 
on individual Congressmen; and, incidentally, it 
throws light on the motives of Congressmen who 
tried to embarrass Great Britain at that time by 
a pro-Irish declaration by Congress. 

AMERICANS IMPLICATED. 

3esides all this, and in a series of papers seized 
from Wolf von Igel, in New York City, in April, 
1916, and now officially given out by the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, there is direct evidence 
that Justice Cohalan of the Supreme Court of 
New York advised Berlin to make aerial raids 
upon Great Britain in connection with the Roger 
Casement insurrection movement in lreland,—to 


close Irish ports, to establish submarine bases on 
the Irish coast, and then to starve England into 
subjection; that George Sylvester Vierick, editor 
of “The Fatherland,” offered supplies of bombs 
and picric acid to German agents in the United 
States, who were planning to place bombs on mer- 
chant vessels; that Paul Koenig, manager of the 
Hamburg-American line, and Captain von Papen, 
military attache of the German Embassy, paid 
money to a man who had agreed to blow up mer- 
chant vessels leaving New York; and that Edwin 
Emerson, Marcus Braun and James F. J. Archi- 
bald, American journalists, were in the pay of the 
German Embassy, and their receipts for money 
paid them by Von Igel for their services are on 
file. Some of the Americans who had a share in 
these conspiracies may yet wish that they hadn’t. 
EARLY ADJOURNMENT POSSIBLE. 

Present indications point to the adjournment 
of Congress before the middle of October, and 
possibly by the first. The chief measures now 
pending are the war revenue bill, and the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance bill. The first is in confer- 
ence, and the second was passed unanimously by 
the House. A strong fight against it is promised 
in the Senate, but it is not likely to achieve any- 
thing more than a brief delay in its enactment. It 
is assailed on the ground that the allowance 
which it provides for dependents is not large 
enough; and also that a straight pension system 
is better than the insurance plan, as there are 
certain to be pensions any way, thus doubling 
the cost to the government. But it is the insur- 
ance companies that are putting up the most bit- 
ter fight against the measure, for reasons that 
do not require to be stated. 

THE SWEDISH AFTERTHOUGHT. 

The Swedish government seems to have awak- 
ened to the seriousness of the situation created by 
the disclosure of the conduct of its diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Argentina and Mexico in acting 
as agents of Germany. At first, the Swedish For- 
eign Minister Lindman took the matter lightly, 


as at most a slight indiscretion. Now he an- 
nounces that all transmission of German de- 


spatches has been stopped, and that Germany has 
been asked for an explanation of its abuse of 
cable privileges. Secretary Everloef of the 
Swedish Foreign Office has been dismissed; and 
Count Wrangel, Swedish Minister to 
Britain, has left London “on a few weeks’ ab- 
sence,” a holiday which seems to be curiously 
timed, if it is only a holiday. 
A RUSSIAN REPUBLIC. 

Formal proclamation of a Russian Republic 
has been made by Premier and President Keren- 
sky, and November 12 has been fixed for the 
election of the constituent assembly. Five mem- 
bers of a temporary cabinet are named, of whom 
two, including the Premier, are social revolutien- 
ists, and the others have ne party connections. It 
seems jmpossible that, under present conditions, 
anything like a general election can be held at so 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND HOMES. 


Continued from page 293, 





S. Genesis xxii: 1-19; Psalms cxix: 169-176. “Abra- 
ham’s Faith in God Tested.” 


These readings, with “New Testament Lessons on 
Practical Goodness,” printed in full in modern_ literary 
style—Old Testament from British-American Revision, 
New from Moffatt—in cloth octavo volume entitled “Il- 
lustrated Bible Readings,” 416 pages, 76 Tissot pictures 
in colors, with endorsements by leaders of twenty-six 
denominations. Maps, questions, etc., adapting it for 
textbook of English Bible in colleges, high schools and 
church schools. Price, $1, postpaid. Union Bible Selec- 
tions Commission, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, S, E., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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KING-TIME PASSING 
[Cleveland Leader.] 

Napoleon sai] that in the course of one hundred 
years Europe would be either “all Cossack or all 
republican,” using the word Cossack as a symbol 
of military autocracy. 

Lord Byron wrote in his diary, in 1821: “The 
powers mean to war with the people. Let it be 
so—they will be beaten in the end. The king- 
times are fast finishing. There will be blood shed 
like water, and tears like mists, but the people will 
conquer in the end. I shall not live to see it—but 
I foresee it.” 

Czar Nicholas is a prisoner in Siberia. King 
Constantine of Greece is an exile in Switzerland. 
The kings of Serbia and Montenegro are fugitives 
from their countries. Albert of Belgium is 
obliged to hold his court in republican France. 
King Manuel of Portugal is a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. Frederick of Rumania is cling- 
ing desperately to a remnant of his domain. The 
Teuton prince who was placed upon the throne of 
Albania is in retirement. The consort of the 
Queen of Holland is under restraint for pro-Ger- 
man activities. The reign of Alfonso of Spain is 





threatened. The head of the British empire is a 
monarch in name only. The United States has 
pledged itself to the wiping out of German 
kaiserism. 


Does it not seem as though the day foreseen by 
Napoleon and Byron—the passing of the king- 
times—may be close at hand? 


SUPERVISION 


[Brookline School Survey.] 





There are just as many problems to be studied 
and there is just as wide a range of decisions to 
be made in a city of 30,000 as in any other city, 
and it is beyond the ability of one man, no matter 
how expert he may be, to find the time necessary 
to give adequate attention to all of the thousand 
and one things demanding oversight, from the 
kindergarten through the high school. Many of 
the problems in a progressive school system re- 
quire prolonged and sustained attention which the 
chief executive officer of the School Committee 
cannot give. 

The time of an assistant superintendent could be 
utilized to as good advantage in a city of 30,000 as 
in a city of larger size. A city of 100,000 inhab- 
itants has no more problems in connection with its 
schools than a city of 30,000 inhabitants. Its 
problems require no more study. In some re- 
spects the larger the city, the easier is the solu- 
tion of its problems. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A RURAL TEACHER 
BY C, E. ROSE 


The county superintendents of Idaho were asked 
to express their opinion upon the following ques- 
tions: “A girl is entering the Boise High School 
and asks to be advised as to just what she ought 
to take during her four years in school. You are 
convinced that she cannot attend school longer 
than the four years of high school, After that 
she says that she desires and intends to attend 
summer normal, take the state examination, 
and teach school. Kindly indicate just what 
studies you think she ought to take, and the num- 
ber of credits you would recommend in each sub- 
ject.” 

The largest vote was two credits for second- 
year English. There were twenty-nine of the 
thirty-two who voted for this. 

There were twenty-eight votes for two credits 
for first-year English; for two credits for cooking, 

There were twenty-nine votes for two credits 
for third-year English. 

There were twenty-six votes for two credits for 
algebra. 

Twenty-five for two credits for general science. 

Twenty-three for two credits for American 
history; two for chorus singing; one for house- 
hold management; two for sewing. 

Twenty-one for one credit for modern history. 

Twenty for one credit for general agriculture. 

Nineteen for two credits for fourth-year Eng- 
lish; one for writing. 

Eighteen for one credit for household chem- 
istry; two credits for art for teachers. 

Seventeen for two credits for geometry; 
for one credit for ancient history. 

Sixteen for one credit for botany. 

Fifteen for one credit for home sanitation and 
nursing; one for free-hand drawing; one for 
second-year of household chemistry. 

This is certainly a fair view of the opinion of 
the every-day county superintendent where prac- 
tically all are women. 


one 
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SCHOOL GARDENS IN 1917 


BY VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK 
Columbia University. 
[From the Denver News.] 

Denver is to be congratulated upon the num- 
ber of new gardens and all that the people have 
done for the food supply. When you realize that 
there are 4,602 lots, or about 325 acres, planted in 
new gardens in Denver you get an idea of their 
extent. Los Angeles and many of the other cities 
announce a larger number of lots or acreage, but 
they include those gardens that have been in for 
years. 

The garden idea is growing all over the United 
States. Naturally I am particularly interested in 
the garden work in the schools. Experience and 
statistics prove that growing things improve the 
character of boys and girls. It is natural, particu- 
larly with those reated in cities. These have not 
had the advantage of those who are reared in 
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country towns or small cities, where there is na- 
ture and where gardens and flowers are in every 
yard. 

The plant furnishes an illustration. The city 
boy has the seed and he plants it, he sees it come 
up, sees it grow, sees it reach maturity. There 
is something that teaches him of the wonders of 
nature and interests him. 

In those places where the schools have gardens 
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it is shown that the moral standards of the pupils. 
are far above those where there is no garden. 

I have been greatly impressed with the effec- 
tiveness of this garden proposition in Denver, and 
with the action of the water company in furnish- 
ing free the water for irrigation. It all combines 
to show Denver as an unusually progressive city 
and I shall use this city as an example in my talks 
and lectures around the country. 
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The practice of brotherly love due to our neighbor severs the nerve of self-assertive ego- 
istic individualism.—I'r. De Hovre, Louvain University. 
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SPAULDING’S GREETING 


At the opening of this new school year, please accept 
hearty greetings from the superintendent. May we—all 
of us connected with the schools—work together in har- 
mony, in sincerity, and in mutual confidence, that we may 
discharge successfully the great responsibilities we have 
assumed. The superintendent will need your help—all 
the help that you can give—in this field that is new to 
him; the superintendent’s immediate associates, many of 
whom are also new to the work in Cleveland, will like- 
wise need your earnest co-operation. I am sure that we 
can depend upon your help and co-operation with full 
confidence. On the other hand, we—the superintendent 
and his immediate associates— are here to help you. We 
will gladly do all that we can to make you successful and 
happy in your work; call upon us freely. So may the 
year on which we are about to enter be for you and for 
me—for each one serving in any capacity in the Cleveland 
public schools—the best year that any of us has yet 
known. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank E. Spaulding, 


Superintendent. 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 1, 1917. 
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THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EX- 
PERIMENTS 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments is made up of 
a group of persons who are engaged in first-hand efforts 
for improving the education of children, and who have 
all shared in the general movement that has brought about 
a more scientific study of them. They feel that the de- 
velopment of some more comprehensive plans for utilizing 
the results of the recent interest in “free education” is 
the next step, and that it depends essentially upon se- 
curing a closer co-operation among experimenters. 

Among the noticeable features of the present educa- 
tional situation are: a broader view of education, which 
makes well considered experimenting a much sought-for 
opportunity; the emergence of a considerable number of 
educators who are really experimentally minded; the 
accumulation of a large amount of highly specialized ex- 
perience; the appearance of a _ considerable literature 
dealing with experimental procedures; and the gradual 
sorting out of doubtful experiments from those that 
have more permanent usefulness. To this situation the 
Bureau hopes to contribute by affording an opportunity 
to increase the value of all experiments through co-oper- 
ative effort, and by preserving and making permanent 
those experiments that may suitably become parts of an 
organized system of experimental education. 

The Bureau aims to accomplish these ends by giving 
support to present experiments; by 





initiating new ex- 
periments; by collecting and making available for pub- 
lic use information about the whole field of experiments 
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in education; and by hastening the introduction of newly 
acquired methods through actual teaching experiments. 

The headquarters are at 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Secretaries, Harriet Merrill Johnson and Jean Lee Hunt. 
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GAMES BASED ON FROEBEL’S TEACH- 
ING—(II) 
BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
OCTOBER GAME—BASED ON “THE WEATHER 
VANE.” 

The children choose three who sail round the circle 
they form, with arms extended. They hold toy ships. 
The children in the circle extend right arm and wave 
hand to and fro to imitate a weather vane. All say:— 

The Nina, the Pinta, the Santa Maria 
Sailed far away, ’tis true, 
On a voyage Columbus came, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
The children outside the circle say :— 
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The weather vane points east or west, 
Which direction do you like best? 


The children called on reply and the three hand their 
toy ships to them and change places with them. They 
then sing. Tune: “Lightly Row.” 

Long ago, long ago, 

Sailed Columbus, as you know, 
Long ago, long ago, 

Sailed o’er waters blue; 

And they were a happy band, 
When they came in sight of land, 
Long ago, long ago, 

In 1492. 
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THE GREAT PORTAGE 

Where was the great portage over which the commerce 
of the Indian nations was carried on between the East 
and the West? ** * * * * 

Most likely the portage which you have in mind was 
that where the city of Chicago now stands. Canoes and 
traffic boats entering Chicago River required a portage 
scarcely a mile in length between Chicago River and 
Desplaines River, a tributary of the Illinois River. But 
there were many other advantageous portages. Several 
led from the short beheaded streams flowing into the 
south side of Lake Erie to Allegany, to the tributaries of 
Muskingum, to Scioto, and to Wabash River. From the 
southeast of Lake Michigan between the elbow of Saint 
Joseph River and the head of Kankakee River another 
important portage connected the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi Valley. 

These were not specifically Indian portages, although 
they were known to the Indians and used by them long 
before the advent of the white man. Their importance 
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as trade routes began with the fur trade, and while the 
outbound traffic consisted almost wholly of pelts, there 
was a heavy inbound traffic of French wares to be ex- 
changed for the fur pelts. 

In many instances during the various French and In- 
dian wars military posts, or forts, were established at 
the mouths of the rivers flowing into the Great Lakes, 
and it is hardly necessary to add that trading posts fol- 
lowed the military posts. But quite as often the trader 
did not wait for the military post, preferring to take 
chances anyway. The cities of Erie, Ashtabula, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, St. Joseph (Michigan) and Chicago, all 
grew up as a result of these portages. Next to the 
portage at Chicago, the route from Erie, Pennsylvania, 
to Allegany River, and thence down the Ohio was the 
most important trade route. Thus, topography has 
steered the spread of civilization. 

J. W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 

Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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PATRIOTIC STUDENTS 


The University Club of Chicago is saving a ton of 
flour and two tons of meat a month through voluntary 
food conservation, according to a food administration 
announcement made in Washington recently. 

The house committee of the club in making this known 
links it with a “roll of honor” of members who have 
joined the armed forces of the nation. They call the 
food saving a patriotic enterprise and say it enables the 
club to remit dues for those who have joined the national 
service. 

The house committee in its report quotes some monthly 
savings, as follows: Potatoes, 30 bushels; poultry, 356 
pounds; meat, 4,027 pounds; flour, 1,950 pounds. In 
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addition there have been large economies in sugar, butter, 
eggs, milk and cream, lard, and many other items. 

To effect these savings the club management has re- 
duced ithe size of the portions somewhat, has made Tues- 
day a meatless day, has stopped serving potatoes as a side 
dish with entrees, and serves only one vegetable as a 
garnish. The club has eliminated pork and bacon as a 
garnish for other meats. It has discontinued altogether 
the serving of baby lamb, veal, suckling pig and squab 
birds. pee 


MASSACHUSETTS PENSION SYSTEM 

The sober and conservative state of Massachusetts is 
said by the insurance experts to have the safest, sanest, 
and most practical pension system extant, rock-ribbed 
and guaranteed to last. 

The Massachusetts teacher cannot retire before the 
age of sixty years, and there 1s no disability provision 
at all. She is compelled to retire at the age of seventy. 
The yearly payments are very large as compared to ours, 
being about five per cent. of the salary. Thus, one whose 
salary was $60 a month would pay $3 a month to the 
pension fund, and one whose salary is $100 a month 
would pay $5 a month, instead of $1. 

When one retires, his total payments, with interest, are 
used to purchase an annuity from the regular life insu- 
rance companies and then the state by an appropriation 
grants a further annuity of the same amount. The 
largest pension that has been granted is $750, and the 
smallest $300. 

If anyone wishes to withdraw at any time, his con- 
tributions, with interest. are returned to him in four an- 
nual installments. In case one dies, his contributions are 
refunded to his executor.—Western Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL. By Charles Swain Thomas (Newton 
Classical High School). Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 381 pp. Price, $1.60. ' 
Mr. Thomas is to be congratulated on his production 

of such a helpful work as his “Teaching of English in 
Secondary Schools.” The book cannot be recommended 
too highly to high school teachers of English; it is not 
devoted to mere theorizing, but is a practical, helpful hand- 
book for teachers. It contains analyses of methods 
which have been successfully tried in the classroom by an 
efficient teacher of long experience. 

Specific problems that confront every teacher of Eng- 
lish are discussed and explained; as, How much grammar 
shall be taught in the high school? How can the best 
results in oral composition be obtained? How - shall 
written composition bé made interesting? Other topics 
treated are: Methods of teaching lyric poetry (with at- 
tention to its various phases, rhythm, rhyme and the deve!- 
opment of appreciation of beauty), the teaching of prose 
fiction, of the essay, and of the drama, with a few type 
lessons on ‘the different forms. In addition there is an 
excellent list of theme topics. 

Teachers who have attended Mr. Thomas's excellent 
courses in the Harvard Summer School and have felt his 
inspiring influence will need no further recommendation 
of the book than his name on the title page; those who 
have not had this privilege will find the book a store- 
house of valuable help and a source of real inspiration. 


HILLERN’S HOEHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, hy 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 244 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is one of the first volumes of the new Macmillan 
German Series, under the general editorship of Professor 
Camillo von Klenze. head of the German department in 
the College of the City of New York, and Dr. Henrietta 
Becker von Klenze. It is a thoroughly modern edition of 
a well known text, one that has been deservedly popular 
in American schools for a great many years. The story 





sticks in the mind of many a high school or colleze 
graduate long after he has forgotten the difference be- 
tween a strong and a weak verb. Mr. Pitcher’s edition is 
intended to see that the pupil gets more out of his study 
than merely a pleasant story to remember years after 
wards. In accordance with the best modern practice, he 
has introduced several useful features in the book. The 
notes are in German and printed (most of them) at the 
foot of the page, only the longer ones—those referring 
to the historical and cultural background of the story— 
being grouped in an appendix. In addition the appendix 
contains exercises based on the text, comprising studies 
of word-groups and word-formations, questions for 
oral practice, grammar exercises, topics for short 
written compositions, lists of idioms for memorizing, 
etc. The editor has also provided introductions in 
German and English, the usual vocabulary, and a 
bibliography of supplementary reading. The book js 
becomingly illustrated. 





MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS. By Frederic 
Wells, McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Price, $2.50, net. 

No institution in America has for as many years made 
as scientific and demonstrative a study of mental activities 
as has the scientific department of the McLean Hospital 
at Waverley, Mass., and it has issued no higher type of 
book than this by Mr. Wells. Never before has anyone 
brought together such a series of observations from nor- 
mal psychology, psychopathology, and anthropology as 
has Mr. Wells in this great contribution to education. 

It is as scientific as it is readable and as adapted to the 
general reader as it is to the scientists. No student of 
mental science will pass it by and no general reader who 
aspires to being intelligent on mental demonstrations can 
afford to pass it by. It discusses the conduct of the mind 
from the standpoint of its adaptation to the world we 
live in and points out to the individual how a better self- 
understanding means better self-control and a wiser or- 
dering of one’s actions along the normal paths of happi- 
ness. 


Lyman 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF FRENCH. By Frances R. An- 
gus, University of Chicago. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 296 pp. Price, $1.15. a> 
Miss Angus announces her book as a combination of 

the direct and grammatical methods. It is one of the best 

books of its kind that we have seen. It is a__ sensible 
adaptation of the direct method to the needs of American 
classes. The lessons are admirably graduated, starting 
with the objects in the classroom as the basis for oral 
work and gradually working up to short stories, such as 

“‘Cendrillon,” “Le Chat Botté” and “La Derniére Classe.” 

The lessons are preceded by an introduction in English 

on pronunciation (one of the best of its kind) and there 

is appended a résumé of grammar covering about forty 
pages which is a marvel of clearness and _ conciseness. 

An index to the résumé facilitates its use for reference. 

Each lesson in addition to material for conversational 

drill covers one or more grammatical points. Exercises 

for written composition are also included. The usual 
vocabularies are provided. 

The book is noteworthy for its extreme originality and 
undeniable interest. All the material is practical and 
colloquial and the vocabulary is that of everyday speech. 
Pupils are encouraged from the very start to talk and 
think in French. A number of selections for home read- 
ing are included. There is no doubt that the book will 
appeal to numbers of teachers who see the good points 
of both teaching methods and who will appreciate a prac- 


ve pedagogically competent textbook adapted to their 
needs. 


THE JUNIOR PLATTSBURG MANUAL. By Cap- 
tain E. B. Garey, U. S. A. and Captain O. O. Ellis, 


U. S. A. With a Foreword by Major-General 
John F. O’Ryan. Cloth. 300 pp. 250 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE BOYS’ CAMP MANUAL. A Handbook of Mili- 
tary and All-Round Training. By Charles K. Tay- 
lor, M. A., Director of Camp Penn, Under-Mili- 
tary-Age Camp near Plattsburg. Cloth. 236 pp. 
Forty illustrations. Price, $1.25. 

New York: The Century Company. 

“The Junior Plattsburg Manual” has been written 
especially for boys. Its object is not primarily to 
make young soldiers; it is to help make, through the 
course of military training specifically outlined, 
straight bodies, straight minds and straight morals; 
to help develop American boys into physically sound, 
aggressive, characterful men already in possession of 
the rudiments of the training necessary for the de- 
fence of their country. 

“The Boys’ Camp Manual” is a handbook covering 
the all-round training of boys. It outlines a course 
that gets them ready for all emergencies, and gets 
them ready by means which are at once interesting, 
healthful, and unusually stimulating. It should be in- 
dispensable to boys attending any camp, to conduc- 
tors of camps, and to boys who love the great out-of- 


doors and who wish to develop themselves whether 
attending a camp or not. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Charles Philip Wagner 
(University of Michigan). Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr. Cloth. 219 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Professor Wagner’s Spanish Grammar, now in its 

seventh edition, labors under the disadvantage of not 

being published by one of the recognized great text- 
book houses, with its branch offices, and field agents, 
and advertising facilities, and trade goodwill, and all 
its complicated organization for securing adoptions. 
It is surprising that such an eminently practical book 
should have to compete under such conditions, and 
that the author has not been induced by some enter- 
prising publisher to entrust the publication of the 
work to his firm. Properly pushed, and dressed up in 
the pictorial finery that seems to be de rigueur at 
present, it should prove to be a bonanza to its for- 
tunate sponsor. In spite of this drawback, the book 

has been extremely successful. It is now in use in a 

number of important institutions. 

No saner, sounder textbook in Spanish is on the 
market. No other Spanish grammar surpasses it in 
clearness and simplicity of statement. For excellence 
of pedagogical mechanics, it has not been approached. 
It is a pleasant surprise to the teacher to find that the 
author has done for him just the things he has had to 
do for himself, and in exactly the same way; that Mr. 
Wagner has faced and simplified difficulties, and 
leveled the road of obstructions, in just the way that 
experience has indicated as the simplest and smooth- 
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est to others. One point will illustrate: It is the only 
grammar of our acquaintance at the moment that lays 
adequate stress on the absolute identity of the forms 
of the second and third conjugations except in a few 
instances, and prints them that way. Yet every 
teacher makes that observation to ‘this pupils, or finds 
them making it themselves and wondering why it 
should be necessary to “fuss” so much with the third 
conjugation. A related feature is the emphasis on 
endings in discussing regular verbs, rather than on 
specific verbs used as paradigms. 

There are forty-four lessons in the text, of which 
every fourth is a review lesson. There is no written 
composition in the original lessons, the exercises con- 
sisting of drill on the grammatical points treated, a 
connected passage in Spanish for reading and transla- 
tion, and questions in Spanish for- oral composition 
based on the model text or illustrating the matter of 
the lesson; but in the review lesson there are pro- 
vided from thirty to fifty sentences in English for 
written composition, preceded by a schematic synop- 
sis of points taken up in the three lessons under re- 
view, with references to the paragraphs concerned. 
This feature alone marks the book as the work of a 
master of modern language teaching. There are many 
others. 

Besides the usual vocabularies and index the ap- 
pendix contains a chapter on the verb, with paradigms 
and an alphabetical list of irregular verbs, and sup- 
plementary exercises for written composition based 
on a number of the more important lessons. 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 

Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois 
ciation, 
Ottawa. 


19-20: Western Wisconsin 
Association. W. H. 
Crosse, secretary. 
W-2: Northwestern 
Teachers’ Association. 
Miss Mabel Ahlistrum, 
Secretary. 


4-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C, Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

28-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

Gl-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. ee 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, -East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Sl-November 2: Colorado 
Association, Southern 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., 
secretary. 


@1l-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Associafion. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


3-3: Colorado Education Assoriation, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, president, Super- 
intendent O. E, .Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. ty ; 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 


As- 
Ashley 


State 
Illinois 


Teachers’ Asso- 
Valley Division. 


Teachers’ 
Saunders, La 


Wisconsin 
Eau Claire. 
Eau Claire, 


Education 
Division, 
Pueblo, 


Rockport, ~president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 
8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. I. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas _ City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville: secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colvi-nbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia. Educational 
ence. Richmond. State 
Association, William Cc. 
Richmond, secretary; 
operative Education Association, 
J. Hi. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 


Confer- 
Teachers’ 


ciation of Trustees, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y.,. president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 


M. C. McGhee, 


ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 


president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, 
retary. 
29-December 1: : 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie 
Blanton, Denton, president; 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 


sec- 


Texas State Teachers’ 
Webb 
ss “ee 


see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 
21-29: Associated Academic Principals 


of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 

FEBRUARY. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. i 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel,. Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 


intendent R. . Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James a 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma_Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND 


MAINE. 


Plans are being made for the an- 
nual meeting of the State Association 
to be held in Bangor the last week 
in October. The association has now 





STATES. 


an annual average attendance of 
4,000. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, the 
newly elected state superintendent, 


will appear before the teachers of 
Maine as a body for the first time. 
Hon. Payson Smith is expected io 
speak at this meeting. Glenn Starkey 
of the education department is in 
charge of the arrangements; W. B. 
Tack, principal of the Portland High 
School, is president of the association. 
Music by school choruses from dif- 
ferent parts of the state will be a 
feature of the convention. 

SOUTH PARIS. Miss _ Harriet 
Fogg, a_ graduate of Farmington 
Normal School in the class of 1915, 
who has been teaching in Mexico and 








Alfred the past two years, will be 
principal of the South Paris grammar 
school. 

ORONO. The date of the opening 
of the University of Maine was de- 
layed this year that students engaged 
for the season in farm work might 
harvest the crops without detriment 
to their studies. The date was fixed 
for October 11. In order to offset 
the late beginning in part, the vaca- 
tion periods will be reduced. 

SOUTH PORTLAND. Earl M. 
Weodward has been elected = sub- 
master of the high school. Miss Anne 
Spring of Hiram will fill the vacancy 
in the commercial department. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its sixty- 
fourth annual meeting at Manchester 
on October 19. Speakers: Dr. R. D. 
Hetzel, president New Hampshire 
State College; Superintendent S. R. 
Shear, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Miss 
Florence M. Hale, Agent for Rural 
Education, Maine; Dr. Milo B. Hill- 
egas}'commissioner of education, Ver- 
mont; Hon. George D. Alden, judge 
of Massachusetts courts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which already has 
nearly seven hundred men in training 


for service in the army and navy, 
soon may have nearly double that 
number under instruction. It is 


planned to increase the size of the 
flying schools for each arm of the 
military service. The Army school 
now has about two hundred men en- 
rolled, twenty-five arriving and a 
similar number departing weekly, 
after two months’ intensive training. 
The Navy school has four hundred 
enrolled and sends out and receives 
fifty men every Monday, after eight 
weeks’ training. Now it is proposed 
to double ‘the size of both schools. 

_ Besides the flying instruction there 
is a school for naval ensigns, which 
has been increased in attendance 
from sixity to one hundred and fifty: 
a school for training deck officers, 
with thirty listed, and a school which 
converts stationary and _ locomotive 
engineers into steamship engineers. 
Of the navigation schools scattered 
throughout the country thirty have 
been organized and are being super- 
vised by Technology at the request of 
the Federal Government. Eight of 
these schools are located in different 
parts of New England. 

Wentworth Institute, A. L. Willis- 
ton, principal, opened with the largest 
enrollment since its establishment. 
The institute will continue to give 
instruction to the men of the 10st 
regiment of engineers. 

DEDHAM. Miss Sarah A. Lyons 
of Dedham, for twelve vears a 
teacher in the Boston Normal School, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of the department of practice and 
training in Boston. She holds a 
supervisor’s diploma from the Teach- 
ers’ College, New York, and the de- 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
OWN THIS BOOK 


The Seven Laws of Teaching 


by Professor John M. Gregory, LL.D. 


Revised by W. C. Bagley 


ts 
masterpiece on the art of teaching. It se 
geeth the waimeipies and rules of teaching x 
through a discussion of the Seven Factors whic 
are present in every art of true ga een Be A 
se elements or factors the author analyze 
onan Actors—a teacher and a learner; Bm 
mental Factors—a common language or me = 
of communication, and a lesson or truth to e 
communicated; and Three functional Arts ad Proc- 
esses—that of the teacher, that of the ree 
and a final or finishing process to test and fix the 
eer he book is f 1 in the opening 
The point of view of the book is found in th e f 
aon ‘the teodnecbiaes : “Lee us, like the Master, carefully 
observe the child that we may learn from him what education 
is; for education, in its broadest meaning, embraces all one 
and processes by which an infant is gradually transformec 
into a full-grown and intelligent man.” = 
chapter titles show the scope of the book. 
eeat “ene. The Law of the Teacher. 2. The 
Law of the Learner. 3. The Law of the Lan- 
guage. 4. The Law of the Lesson. 5. The Law 
of the Teaching Process. 6, The Law of the 
Learning Process. 7. The Law of Review. 

That the matter has been carefully revised by 
Professor W. C. Bagley is a guarantee of _the 
soundness of its scholarship and of its reliability 
as a guide to the teacher. 

Charmingly written, thoroughly modern, non- 
technical in language, a product of educators of 
high rank, 


Price, 75 cents. Postage 10 cents. At all booksellers, 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by the 
phosphatic salts, assimilated from the 
food. When overwork or mental’ strain 
causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 
nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 
ache, brain-fag, or general debility 
usually follows. Whenever there is a 
nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 
of phosphates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates are 
available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 
It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. I. 
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IMPORTANT 


Renew your subscription to 
the Journal of Education now. 
On November 1, next, the 
subscription price will be ad- 


vanced to $3.00 a year. 











If Anybody Wants to Know What 
Is Vital and Moving in Modern 
Education Let Him Read 


PATRI’S 
“A SCHOOLMASTER OF 
THE GREAT CITY” 


John Dewey says: 


“Angelo Patri has produced in his : 
‘Schoolmaster of the Great City ’ an almost 
unheard of thing, a book on education 
which is not only sound in principle but 
charming in style. If anybody wants to 
know what is vital and moving in modern 
education, and wants the knowledge com- 
municated in a form free from pedagogical 
phraseology, in human terms, let him read 
Mr. Patri’s book. No parent or citizen can 
read the book without illumination and in- 
creased vision. The teacher who can read 
it without a gain in enthusiasm ought n't to 
be teaching.” 


Is there any superintendent or teacher who can 
afford to be without this book ? 


For individual study and as a basal book for 
reading circles it has no equal. 


PATRI—A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY—$1.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers, Copley Square 
BOSTON 
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Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
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SAMPLES FREE 
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gree of Bachelor of Science from 


Columbia University. 

MONSON. Seth G. Haley, for the 
past year principal of Monson Acad- 
emy, has resigned to accept a position 
in Y. M. C. A. work in France. Alex- 
ander Blackburn, principal of the 
high school in Warren, Mass., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Haley 
at Monson Academy. 


NORTHAMPTON. William Allan 
Neilson, professor of English at Har- 
vard, succeeds Dr. Marion Leroy 
Burton as president of Smith College. 
Professor Neilson was born at 
Doune, Scotland, March 28, 1869. 
He received the degree of A. M. from 
the University of Edinburgh in 1891. 
As a graduate student at Harvard he 
attained his master’s degree in 1896 
and his doctorate in 1898. Previously, 
in 1893-1895 he had begun his career 
as a teacher in Scotland and Canada, 
and in 1898 he went as an associate in 
English to Bryn Mawr, where he re- 
mained for two years. He went to 
Cambridge in 1900 as_ instructor, 
stayed four years, went to Colum- 
bia for two years and returned to 
Harvard in 1906 as professor of Eng- 
lish. The year 1914-1915 he spent at 
the University of Paris as Harvard 
exchange professor. His courses in 
the Harvard department of English 
illustrate !the field of his scholarship. 
3esides his part in the general course 
in English literature, he gave under- 
graduate courses in Shakespeare, 
3acon and, with Professor Robinson, 
Chaucer. He gave also graduate 
courses in Scottish literature, Shake- 
speare and “Studies in the Nature and 
History of Allegory.” Since 1909 he 
has been an associate editor of the 
Harvard Classics. 

A fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. he has been 
president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English and of 
the Scottish Historical Society of 
North America and vice-president of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, and 
of the Modern Language Association 
of America. He is a member of the 
Scottish Text Society and of the 
English Association. In 1912 he had 
an active part in the national con- 
ference on uniform requirements in 
English. 


BEVERLY. The registration at 


the opening of the high school is 892, 


of which number 635 are in grades 
ten to thirteen and 257 in the ninth 
grade. 


CONNECTICUT. 
E. B. Sellew of Thompsonville has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools in Middletown, to succeed W. 
A. Wheatley. 

Principal Walter B. Spencer of the 
West Hartford High School is at 
Plattsburg Training Camp on leave 
of absence. 

Wellington N. Bragg of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, is serving as prin- 
cipal pro tem at West Hartford. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. For the first time in 
its history New York University is 
about to admit women medical stu- 
dents. Dr. James E. Lough, dean of 
the extramural division, announces 
that arrangements have been made for 
courses in biology, physics and chem- 
istry, under the auspices of New York 
University, at the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College and Flower 
Hospital, 64th Street and Avenue A. 
These courses, together with the 
courses in English, and modern lan- 
guages, psychology, sociology and his- 
tory, offered at Washington Square 
College, constitute the standard med- 
ical preparatory course open to men, 
but heretofore very difficult for 
women to secure. 

New York University and Har- 
vard, which announced it will open 
its medical course to Radcliffe women 
this fall, are two of the very few col- 
leges offering a two-years’ medica] 
preparatory course to the fair sex. 
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Jayton, Ohio. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 

Course for teachers in Junior High 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
1. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIGAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


{20 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 


of Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 
ENROLLMENT 
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Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 
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The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


President 
It airs 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
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In both instances, war with its cry- 
ing need for more doctors, and the 
threatened dearth of doctors at home 
on account of the great number being 
sent abroad, is responsible for the let- 
ting down of the bars. 


PENNSYLANIA. 

Adams County has just opened its 
first vocational high school at 
Arendtsville, under the direction of 
George M. Rice, who resigned the as- 
sistant superintendency of the Adams 
County schools to accept this position. 
Arendtsville, Franklin Township and 
Butler Township are supporting this 
new institution, which will amony 
other departments include chemical, 
physical and domestic science, agri- 
culture, and manual training. 

GETTYSBURG. Professor George 
M. Rice, for the past two years as- 
sistant superintendent of Adams 
County, has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the new vocational 
school at Arendtsville. He is suc- 
ceeded in office by Professor W. Ray- 
mond Shank of New Chester. 

STATE COLLEGE. A_ record 
breaking freshman class numbering 
750 entered the Pennsylvania State 
College last week. This is the largest 
class that Pennsylvania State has 
ever enrolled. It surpasses last year’s 
class by 125. The registration in the 
other classes is uncertain, but it ‘s 
believed that at least eighty per cent. 
of former students will return, so 
that despite the heavy withdrawals 
from the student body for war ser- 
vice, there will be about 2,000 young 


men and women studying at State 
College this year. 
HARRISBURG. War conditions 


seem to have had no effect on enroll- 
ment in the public schools of Penn- 
svylvania. The Department of Public 
Instruction does not get detailed re- 
ports until a term ends. Enrollment 
for last year, the year ending June 30, 
1917, was 1,504,794. The average at- 
tendance for the year was almost 
1,300,000. So far as unofficial reports 
have been received enrollment for 
this vear is in excess of that for last 
vear. State officials say they have no 
reason to believe there has been any 
falling .off. 

ROCHESTER. The H. C. Fry 
Glass Company has completed a brick 
building, costing $35,000, in North 
Rochester, Beaver County, for the 
Rochester Township School District, 
for a continuation school. The struc- 
ture is modern in every respect. In 
addition to the continuation work it 
will be used for Americanization 
classes. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO. This city has 
erected more school buildings in value, 
including remaking buildings, since 
Superintendent Charles S. Meek 
came here two years ago than in any 
twenty years previously. Now the 
city has thoroughly modern school 
buildings which it had never had. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. The present 
world situation will occupy a prom- 
inent place on this year’s program for 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 








ROYA 





1% cups milk 

2 tablespoons shortening 

134 cups cornmeal 

\% cup flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon sugar (if desired) 

1 teaspoon salt 


No Eggs 


No Alum 











BAKING 
POWDER 


Saves Eggs in Baking 


In many recipes you will need only half 
as many eggs, in some none at all, 
if you use an additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, about a tea- 
spoon, in place of each egg omitted. 
The following tested recipe for corn 
bread is a practical illustration: 


CORN BREAD 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 


Send for free booklet, “55 Ways to Save Eges.” Address 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 135 William St., New York. 


DIRECTIONS-—Sift the dry in- 
gredients into bowl; add mi'k and 
melted shortening; beat well, and 
pour into well-greased pan or 
muffin tins and bake in hot oven 
about 25 minutes 


No Phosphate 





























tion. Francis Nielson, member of the 
British Parliament, and Princess 
Catherine Radziwill of Russia _ will 
bring first-hand news from the war- 
ring countries. Basanta Kooman 
Ray will discuss the Indian situation. 
Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Colorado, 
and president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Kentucky are other head- 
liners. 


VALPARAISO. Henry B. Brown, 
president of Valparaiso University, 
died here Saturday, September 15. 
Mr. Brown rendered a great educa- 
tional service to the state and nation, 
and did much to popularize normal 
school work through making the stu- 
dents’ expenses at his institution very 
low, without lowering in any way 
the material and educational stand- 
ards of the best schools. Serious ill- 
ness interfered with his active partici- 
pation in school work in recent 
years, but it did not lessen his interest 
in the cause of education. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. The Kansas State Nor- 
mal School at Emporia opened with 
825 students in the college and senior 
high school departments. This is a 
loss of 261 students as compared with 
a year ago when the enrollment was 
1,086. Two hundred pupils in the 
training school and junior high 
school bring the total enrollment of 
the school up to 1,025. The greatest 
loss of students occurs in the high 
school, where 180 students are en- 
rolled. The number enrolled at this 


time last year was 272, a loss of 
ninety-two students. All the colleze 
classes show a decrease except the 
senior class, which has_ seventy-one 
students as compared with fifty-five a 
year ago. There are 107 college men 
enrolled. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. Dr. Frank L. Mc- 
Vey, president of the State University 
of North Dakota, has recently been 
elected president of the University of 
Kentucky. He is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and of Yale. 





MICHIGAN. 


IRONWOOD. At a special meeting 
of the board of education held Sep- 
tember 12, a bonus of twenty per 
cent. for the school year 1917-18 was 
granted to the entire teaching corps. 
This action includes the superintend- 
ent, E. T. Duffield, the high school 
principal, J. C. Watson, and the 
clerical forces. This means an addi- 
tional levy for teachers’ salaries of 
$16,710 for the current year. Iron- 
wood has the unique distinction of 
building school buildings on a cash 
basis. Two years ago a_ $150,000 
ward school was completed, and 
within twelve months after occupancy 
was entirely paid for. This year the 
school board authorized the erection 
of another ward school to cost ex- 
clusive of equipment $115,000. By 
January 1, 1919, this building also wiil 
be entirely paid for. Ironwood is 
building its buildings for cash without 
levying bonds against the city. The 
teaching corps of the city numbering 
107 teachers includes nine supervisors, 
namely: Primary grades, grammar 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration fom free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 








grades, kindergartens, physical train- 
ing, writing, art, music, manual train- 
ing and domestic science. The super- 
visors of kindergartens, manual train- 
ing and domestic science do actual 
classroom work in connection with 
their supervision. The public schools 
are organized with junior and senior 
high schools all on the departmental 
plan. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. This city has 125 new 
teachers this year. 


MINNESOTA. 


The State University has received 
$1,650,000 from Doctors Will J. and 
Charles H. Mayo of Rochester, Min- 
nesota, and their great medical plant 
as a part of the State University, to 
be devoted to medical research and 
investigation. 





The Week in Review 


Continued from page 297. 





early a date as November 12. 
The proclamation conveys a_ warn- 
ing to the people that, although 
the rebellion headed by General Korn- 
iloff has failed, the country is still 
threatened with dangers, the most se- 
rious of which is the refusal of the 
Cossacks to surrender to the govern- 
ment their leader, General Kaledines, 
who was a sharer in the Korniloff re- 
volt. It is reasonably safe to predict 
that the date of the elections will have 
to be again moved ahead, unless the 
elections are to be a farce. 


UNANIMOUS AT LAST. 


For the first time since the United 
States entered the war, the Senate 
has passed a war bill without a dis- 
senting vote. The measure in ques- 
tion was the bond issue bill urged by 
the administration for immediate ex- 
penditures. The bill provides for an 
issue of $7,538,945,460 of four per 
cent. convertible bonds, subject to the 
War super taxes and profits taxes, and 
also issues of not more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of certificates of indebtedness 
and an equal issue of war savings cer- 
tificates, which are to bear four per 
cent. interest. Altogether, the bonds 
and certificates will provide $11,538,- 
945,460 for war expenditures. Sena- 
tor La Follette, usually the most 
“wilful” senator of the group, seems 
to have been placated by the accept- 
ance of two or three of his amend- 


ments to the bill. The bill passed the 
House unanimously ten days before. 
The Senate gave only seven hours to 
its consideration. 

TIGHTENING THE EMBARGO. 

The Exports Administrative Board 
has published a list of commodities, 
the export of which is practically pro- 
hibited, except that licenses may be 
issued when the cargoes for which ap- 
plications are made are destined for 
actual war purposes of the Allies. 
The list includes wheat, wheat flour, 
sugar, steel and iron for shipbuilding 
and many materials needed for the 
manufacture of explosives. This rul- 
ing of the board is, in effect, a notice 
to the northern neutrals of Europe 
that, in spite of their protests, they 
will have to get along without Amer- 
ican wheat, and that, at no time dur- 
ing the war period, will shipments be 
made to them except on the strictest 
rationing basis, and only after satis- 
factory guarantees. Sweden’s special 
diplomatic envoy to the United States 
declares that Sweden must starve un- 
less she can have wheat; but the pres- 
ent is certainly no time to expect spe- 
cial concessions from this country. 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 


The question of the eventual own- 
ership of the more than one million 
tons of shipping for the building of 
which the British Government con- 
tracted in American yards before the 
United States entered the war, and 
which has been taken over, tem- 
porarily at least, by the United States 
Shipping Board to speed up con- 
struction is a difficult one. The pro- 
posal that the temporary ownership of 
this shipping should be made per- 
manent is strongly resented by the 
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British Government, which contendg 
that such a course would not be equi- 
table, but that the British Government 
is entitled to the shipping for which it 
contracted, and which it will sorely 
need to make good its losses through 
the submarine warfare. The British 
view is re-enforced by the fact that, 
at the beginning of the war, Great 
Britain herself gave unconditional 
facilities for the completion of ships 
which were in process of building for 
er allies or for neutrals, and that, 
when she chartered neutral merchant 
ships, she paid high rates for their 
service and guaranteed their return 
six months after the war. This pre- 
cedent will count for a good deal in 
the negotiations now in progréss. 


A DRAFT OF ALIENS. 


Senator Chamberlain’s resolution 
providing for the draft of all friendly 
aliens in this country for military ser- 
vice under the American flag pro- 
vides also for the conscription for 
non-combatant war work of all na- 
tionals of Germany and its allies 
living here. The conscription of all 
friendly aliens depends upon the ap- 
proval of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of their own nations in. this 
country. It is not expected that any 
difficulty will be experienced in se- 
curing the consent of France, Great 
Britain and Russia, though France 
and Great Britain would themselves 
take over their drafted nationals. 
Italy, however, and Japan and Servia 
would have to waive existing treaty 
rights before the proposed arrange- 
ment could be consummated. The 
Senate adopted the resolution with- 
out even a roll-call. 


THE LID DOWN ON WHISKEY. 


Under the Food Control Law, ell 
the whiskey distilleries in the country 
—605 in all—were closed*on Sep- 
tember 9, and all importation of 
whiskey was prohibited. Compara- 
tively few ot the distilleries are 
equipped for making alcohol for com- 
mercial purposes, and nearly all of 
them will remain closed until after 
the war. This does not mean that 
there will be an immediate whiskey 
famine, for the distilleries, aware of 
the doom awaiting them, have been 
run at high speed for the accumula- 
tion of a large supply, and it is es- 
timated that, on the day when the law 
took effect, about 210,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey were held in storage. Un- 
der normal conditions, this would be 
nearly two years’ supply. But at 
least the law will prevent, for the 
duration of the war, the diversion of 
foods, fruits and food materials for 
the production of distilled spirits for 
beverage purposes. 














firmly established. 


pages of carefully 
ond and beginning third grades. 
story, in twenty chapters. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 





ARLO 


This fall more than three hundred towns and cities, 
the largest cities in the country, are using ARLO. 
silent reading for interpretation, as developed by ARLO, is already 


To carry this work on we now ofter CLEMATIS, a book of 250 
graded, silent reading material, for upper sec- 


BROOKLINE, MAss.: THE RIVERDALE PREss 
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Magazines 

In the September number of the 
American Review of Reviews 
Frank H. Simonds continues his in- 
valuable story of the war under the 
triple title, “Russian Collapse, 
British Attack, and the Pope’s 
Peace Proposal.” From a pictorial 
standpoint the leading feature of 
the number is the ten-page article 
on the cantonments for the Na- 
tional Army, just reaching comple- 
tion. The photographic views of 
several of the most important of 
these army cities (destined to 
house 40,000 soldiers each) form a 
wonderful record of swift achieve- 
ment. President Lyman P. Powell 
of Hobart College gives the re- 
sults of a widespread inquiry re- 
garding the prospects of American 
colleges and universities this au- 
tumn, as affected by war condi- 
tions. Dr. Frederic Austin Ogg of 
the University of Wisconsin — gives 
an interesting account. of the do- 
ings of the Congressional commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War in 
the Sixties, to which allusion was 
made by President Wilson. A 
timely summary of the accomplish- 
ments of Mayor Mitchel’s admin- 
istration of New York City, now 
on trial, is contributed by H. S. 
Gilbertson. The editorial depart- 
ment, “The Progress of the 
World,” devotes special attention 
to war plans and peace principles. 
The frontispiece of the number is 
a new portrait of Pope Benedict. 
The cartoon department this month 
carries a remarkable selection of 
war cartoons, equally divided as to 
place of origin between the Allies 
and the enemy countries. 


on > 


Horses in the Game 


The United States alone has 
shipped to Europe since August, 
1914, nearly one million horses and 
one-third million mules. The value of 
these animals reached 260 million 
dollars. 

While the motor car, the tank and 
the airplane have superseded horses 
for use in raiding and scouting, the 
animal is left with many of its former 
functions, and military experts con- 
sider them still indispensable in war- 
fare. 

During the war period estimate 
has been made that five million 
horses, about one-twentieth of the 
horse population of the world, have 
been slain.—Sacramento Bee. 
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St. Nicholas 


To the October St. Nicholas, it is 
stated. Joanna Gleed Strange will 
ontribute an article on “The Boy 
Problem — How One Institution 
Solves It.” It is the story of the chil- 
lren’s village, twenty miles up the 
Hudson River from New York City, 
, mile back of Dobbs Ferry. Looking 
after five hundred and sixty-one boys 
is a pretty big job, but Guy Morgan 
does it, thoroughly and scientifically. 
hen it is remembered that the boys, 
hefore they come to the village, have 
all their lives been tossed about the 
slums of New York City with no one 
to care what they eat, where they 
sleep, or what they wear, with no one 





to be interested in their schooling, or 
their habits or morals, the problem of 
the superintendent and his associates 
seems a colossal one 
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good teachers for unexpected vacancies are often available after 
UNUSUALLY 





schools open, though it may be difficult for superintendents or 
tees to find them. The Agency that knows its candidates can suggest teachers 
at short notice as a rule for 6000 candidate be forthcoming, the recommenda- 
almost any vacancy. Should no tion agency can be relied upon to say so, 
thus saving the time of busy school officals who cannot afford to be bothered with 
misfits. yhen a request from a Board ends with “We will appoint anyone E 


cate Uepeaded “upon to present the’ ber TEAGHERS AVAILABL 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Managcr- 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 








b] | OUK BOOKLET 
The Albert Teaches AgeNCY' «TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : Spok ANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 








thtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [sth frenve 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges 

end FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled bun— 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 
none for registration. 





If you need a 
teacher forany desirable pla 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Gavare. ew Tork.” maid 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for oepartn ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approu’ed t 
tem of music and meng Ng mye ositions —— $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4is‘tremon: Botaing, peston, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior aaotey ood 
oy seen superior peop e, e 
353 Fifth A - NEW YO . : 

Ceanus Ww. MuLpoRD Pron register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So, Wabash Ave. candidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAB8S, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
, GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Established 1855 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teaches 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP : 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Why Use Language Books | 


which have nothing to offer your 
pupils but literary interpretations 
or an exhaustive grind in technical 
grammar when you can get 


Firman’s 
Progressive Lessons 
in English 


a series of books for the grades which de- 
velop the pupils’ powers of creation and ex- 
pression of thought? 


0 ge ee 15 cents 
For grades 4. 5, 2 1 ( 
ko ae | ewe 65 cents 


For grades 7 and 8. 
é 
Write us for Prospectus and Introductory Terms 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








HON. WILLIAM G. WILLCOX 
President of the New York Board of Education 


SAYS OF 


Angelo Patri’s Great Book 


“IT am just as enthusiastic about it as 
you are, and I wish very much indeed that 
every principal, yes, and every teacher, in 
our public schools could read it, for it 
would be a wonderful thing for our New 
York schools if the spirit and inspiration 
of this book could be impressed upon our 


teaching staff.” 


PATRI: A Schoolmaster of the Great City—$1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated 





New York and Everywhere 








The Best Start | 
for a successful career as a | 


typist, is to learn the skilled 
use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON | 


The pupil who is taught on 
the Self Starting Remington 
learns all that can be taught 
on any typewriter. 


He also learns what can be 
taught on no other machine— 
the art of automatic indenta- 
tion and the mastery of Per- | 
fect Touch Typewriting. 
































